RED-HEAD NURSE 


Red-head Pat Merrijord^ the hetoine of this 
new romantic novel, was quick-tempered and 
loving, with an extraordinary capacity for 
landing herself in difficult situations. For the 
sake of loydlty she defended a girl she disliked; 
she found herself opposed to a doctor whom 
she could not help admiring. 

Where she gave love in her own impulsive 
fashion she was te buffed and hurt, and when 
she had flung herself into new work in a 
private ward of the hospital where she nursed, 
she was caught in currents of attraction and 
dislike which complicated her private and 
official life. Tet she was a lovable creature — 
in fact quite one of Ray DorierC s most de- 
lightful characters. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


P AT Merriford had taken her troubles to the bridge 
over the Rivea: Thames ever since her first day at 
St. Antholin’s Hospital. She liked to lean over 
the balustrade and watch the shipping in the Pool, to 
look at the four white towers which had seen so much 
tragedy, and forget the dreadful things which always 
happened to her. 

In the terrifying depression of Fiist Year, since she 
had first lost herself in the long, bewildering corridors 
of an eighteenth-century building which had thrown 
out offshoots in all directions, several incidents stood 
out. She had slipped on the polished floor in front of 
one of the Registrars when she was carrying a kidney 
dish; she had laid up a trolley with the wrong instru- 
ments; she had burnt the patients’ breakfast porridge 
during that terrific flying-round before the Day Sister 
came on; she had mixed diet sheets, and worse still, 
dared to argue about them. 

But the worst time of all was the previous evening 
when she had done that drcadiul thing to Dr. Kent 
Willerby. 

Of course she knew the sound of his step, recognized 
his dark good looks, his restiaincd, controlled expres- 
sion. No one could ever tell what Dr. Willerby was 
thinking. But his deep low voice carried beyond the 
querulous, impatient note of old Sir Hubert. 
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It was not often that he did theatre work, although 
he was a surgeon, and it wa^ her first time. 

This was an emergency appendectomy. 

She had handed him one wrong instrument after 
another, then she had dropped the sterilized scissors. 
That meant boiling them up again. Sister had saved the 
occasion, it was true, but Pat had been covered with 
confusion. Above the white mask, she knew her face 
was turning pink.(Shc had the delicate skin which goes 
with red hair, and the blood had slowly swept up above 
her white collar to the high white cap, while her eyes, 
of the colour of New Zealand jade as Lee Gauntley liked 
to tell her, grew bright with the tears which she knew 
she must not shed.^ 

And then to hear his words after the operation was 
over, through the door of the sluice, when she was deal- 
ing with the dirty trollc>, those unforgettable words, 
“that ham-handed nurse — the red-head.” 

Pat sighed even now at the memory. Sometimes she 
thought she would never be a nurse, pass those terrifying 
examinations, deal with the continual emergencies 
which seemed designed to expose her ignorance. But 
ever since her brother Tom’s illness as a boy she had 
wanted to be a nurse. Tom was three years older than 
she was, as determined in his dream as she had been 
in hers. Their father, retired from the Navy, his red hair 
turning sandy, grumbled at them both and wondered 
where they had inherited their impulsive determination 
to go their own way. 

“Who gave us red hair?” Pat would inquire gaily. 

(she propped her elbows on the balustrade. The wind 
blew her dark blue cloak back from its crossways straps 
over her shoulders, puffed at her heavy linen frock, and 
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set the red hair waving underneath the stiff white cap.^ 
She would try painstakingly for weeks, then something 
would happen in a monient to undo her good work, 
like last night, or rather this morning when she had 
been on night duty. That episode with Dr. Kent Willer- 
by the previous evening, and then disgrace with Sister 
Gilchrist. 

Pat was one of those who found night duty exhaust- 
ing. Her quiet litjle dark friend Ann exclai^ned: “But 
it’s usually more peaceful at night.” 

“All right for you,” Pat said mournfully. “You write 
up your notes and do your bandages. At night every- 
one’s ringing bells and being sick and bringing casual- 
ties in for me.” 

About half-past four in the morning she had gone 
into the kitchen. The little galley with its orderly array 
of domestic equipment was restful after the long 
shadowed ward. She would make some cocoa. Through 
the window she could dimly see the shape of the old 
plane trees in the flagged courtyaid, relic of the early 
days of the hospital. 

Leaning against the pane she saw the dim lights in 
the rows of the windows, heard the distant clang of the 
lift, felt again the appeal of the old building. 

“Ugly, inconvenient, in the wrong place,” one of the 
nurses had described it. “But there’s something about 
St. Antholin’s that gets you.” 

Pat stretched her arms in a long luxurious movement 
after the tension of the happenings in the ward, and 
two masculine arms came round her w'aist, and a 
laughing voice with an accent she recognized said: 
“Guess who?” 

“Lee Gauntley,” she gasped. 
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She gave a violent start, the milk boiled over the 
saucepan on to the clean floor, and she swung round to 
give the young New Zealand houseman a smart tap on 
the cheek. 

“What the heck do you think you’re playing at?” she 
demanded crossly. “Look at that milk. And I’ll bet 
there’s no more in the frig, here And I can’t go down 
to the kitchen now to get some.” 

“Don’t be cross with me,” said thr young man un- 
abashed. “On a night like this, to see a vision like that 
through the door, stretching her arms, asking t(* be 
embraced ” 

“I didn’t. Oh, do go away,” said Pat, on the floor 
with the swabbing cloth. 

“I couldn't leave you if I tried.” 

“You can, and you will. I’ve been on my feet all 
night. I’m tired, and you ” 

“I always heard that you had a temper, an(f now I 
know it,” he said with amusement. 

“If a man hasn’t got mt)rc sense than to choose the 
moment to put his atm round a girl when she’s watch- 
ing a saucepan of milk ” blazed Pat. 

“So I didn’t choose the right moment, is that it?” he 
teased. 

“I didn’t say so. For two pins. I’d throw this at you.” 

“And you couldn’t throw straight.” 

He was standing wdth his back to the door, a tall, 
broad-shouldered young man with black hair cut very 
short, a square face in which gleamed strong white 
teeth. 

That challenge was one which Pat, trained by a 
sporting father and brother, could not resist. The swab- 
bing cloth was full of the wiped-up milk, she aimed well 
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and threw it high at him. He ducked smartly and the 
cloth descending met Night Sister Gilchrist full in the 
face. 

Lee Gauntley made a quick apology and vanished. Pat 
suffered angry reproof in silence, but suppressed rage. 

And then poor old No. 1 7 died as quietly as he had 
lived and suffered, and she eould have wept for him if 
she had not had the living to consider. 

She could not rest in her room after breakfast, and 
when she had bought stamps and talc powder, and a 
birthday present for I’om, she knew she must soothe 
her mood by going on to the bridge. 

The changing waters of the tide fascinated her, there 
was the feeling of the centuries, the movement of^traffic. 
Her own difficulties fell into place. 

As she turned reluctantly, she saw behind her the 
figure of a young man in a grey flannel suit. 

“Hi!” he said, with unusual diflidence. “I was wait- 
ing until you'd turn round.” 

It was Lee Gauntley, the New Zealander. 

“Pity you hadn’t done that last night,” said Pat. 

“I’m terribly sorry you got into such a row. It was 
all my fault. 1 wanted to apologize to you.” 

“I should think so,” said Pat. 

He looked unusually serious, usually those white 
teeth of his were gleaming in some joke. 

Pat’s temper never lasted more than a few moments. 
Indeed, except for the turn of his phrase, she might 
have forgotten the incident. 

She began to laugh, her head tilted back so that the 
morning sun shone on her young throat above the 
white collar of her linen frock. 

“Her face, oh, dear! It was terrible, but — so funny. 
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I don’t suppose I shall ever live that down. The things 
that happen to me! I’ll never be a nurse,” she went on 
dolefully. 

“Yes, you will,” he said. “Only, I shan’t feel right 
until you’ve said you’ll forgh'c me — for getting you into 
a scrape, not for putting my arm round you.” 

“You housemen have a nerv'*,” gasped Pat. 

“Well, you must expect that, mustn’t you? We’re all 
nerve si)ecialists. Come and have a coffee.” 

The only convenient place for a coflee near at hand 
in the business district which surrounded St. Antholin’s 
was a little corner shop with tables very close together, 
known as Joey’s. 

“I’ve seen you lots of times, but you’ve never taken 
much notice of me. No one could miss your hair,” said 
Lee Gauntlcy. “Will you havf* dinner with me one 
night? Not till the beginning of the month, though. I 
have an allowanfe from a strict old grandpa*in New 
Zealand, and I’m spent out.” 

Pat nodded in understanding. She did not feci very 
interested in Lee, but after all, an invitation to dinner 
was something. 

“Where do you live? I mean, where’s your home?” 
he asked her. 

“In Kent, down near the sea. My father runs a 
chicken farm. At least, I think my mother does most of 
the business side of it.” 

He chuckled. 

“We go in for chickens, too. Is your brother on the 
farm?” 

“Tom? Good gracious no. He was in the Navy, now 
he’s a radio engineer. He’s got just one bee in his 
bonnet.” 
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There was tenderness in her laughing explanation. 

“What’s that?” Lee was watching her expressive 
face. 

“When he was a boy he heard the explorer Willerby 
— ^you know, Dr. Willcrby’s father — talk about his 
Antarctic expedition, and ever since then Tom has been 
crazy to go. He’s even written to the Committee about 
the new expedition.” 

There was a glow of pride in her eyes. 

“I’ve heard Kent Willerby talk about that,” said 
young Gauntley. “Not my cup of tea. Of course, he’s a 
great chap for studying research into health conditions. 
Long dark winters, lack of sun, effect on metabolism, 
how to counteract vitamin deficiencies — that’s his line. 
He'd bury himself in research if he couldn’t gft on the 
new expedition.” 

“Is he going too? I didn’t know that,” asked Pat, 
suddenly interested. 

She w'as trying not to yawn, her eyelids were pricking 
witli that familiar sensation after night duty, but she 
always wanted to hear more about Kent Willerby. 

“We hear a lot about it. There’s a chap, you must 
have heard of him, Jake Westbrow, made a packet with 
some cheap stores. He’s the man who’s given such a lot 
of money for the new wing, and now he’s backing this 
expedition. Probably wants to get into the limelight, 
win a title. There’s a Government grant and various 
companies backing it, too. Quite a big thing in its way. 
How is your brother hoping to get in? He’s a bit young 
for it.” 

“Tom? He’s three years older than I am,” said Pat. 
“But in his quiet way he gets on with things. He’s been 
to the head of his old school, and he’s written to the 
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committee of the expedition, and he — well, Tom jtist 
won’t be done.” 

“And he really wants to b<f stuck down there, isolated 
for nearly a year! Dzirkness and cold and all that, no 
girls ” Lee Gauntley shook his head. 

“Tom wouldn’t mind,” said Pat. “I must go.” 

She was trying hard not to yawn as they came out of 
the caft to cross the old flagged pavement before the 
entrance to the hospital. 

Lee went off to the side door, waiting and shouting: 
“I’ll be seeing you.” 

Here, in what had been known to hundreds of occu- 
pants of St. Anthf)lin’s as the Alley, cars were parked 
while workmen were busy on the scaffolding of the new 
wing. 

Pat heard a voice behind her, a low, deep voice. 

“I thought I recognized you,” 

She swung round in surprise at the voice of Dr. Kent 
Willerby. She had never seen him at such close range 
before. He had stepped from his car, obviously, the keys 
still swung in his ha,nd. He had a quick way of walking, 
she knew, so he must have overtaken her. 

Pat’s heart beat fast. Unconsciously her eyes were 
pleading. Suiely he wouldn’t remember the tragedy 
of the happening yesterday at the emergency opera- 
tion. 

As he was so near she could sec the darkness of the 
blue eyes, deep-set under straight dark brows. His nos- 
trils were slightly flared, a sign of ambition, she 
thought. His mouth and chin were firm, betraying the 
determination which had led him to this position at 
St. Antholin’s. 

“Yes?” breathed Pat, wondering vaguely if she had 
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done anything else wrong. Her expression was so 
anxious, almost pleading, that the first glimmer of a 
smile came to the face of the man beside her. 

She had never seen him smile before, she realized. 
She had watched him, intent, serious, beside a patient’s 
bed, she had seen him impatient, angry at her clumsi- 
ness as he had been yesterday. But now at this moment 
the man she had, admired from a distance, almost with 
a touch of schoolgirl hero-worship, was human, 
approachable. 

“Yes?” she repeated. Then, remembering, she said; 
“Yes, Dv. Willciby?” 

Again that odd, almost reluctant, smile came to his 
eyes. 

“You needn’t look so frightened,” he said. “I thought 
you were taking things to heart, far too muclf, yester- 
day. A few words of blame don’t matter. Cheer up.” 

He had passed on briskly, treating her as if she were 
a child. Pat gazed after him, aglow with relief, charmed 
by his recollection of her. 

She loved him then, impulsively, foolishly, hope- 
lessly, from that moment. 

She re])cated his words to Ann, her friend and senior, 
who was studying in the Physio-Therapy Department, 
when her spell of night duty was over. 

Ann, that serene, dark, compact little person, said 
sagely: “You know half the students are in love with 
him. Don’t think you’re the only pebble on the beach.” 

“Of course I don’t. I didn’t,” said Pat hotly. “I was 
just so surprised, that’s all. And I still think it was the 
kindest thing to do, for anybody, especially for a chump 
like me.” 

Ann looked at her friend, at the eyes ablaze with 
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enthusiasm, at the bright hair, at the vitality which 
made Pat a notable figure at any time. 

“He doesn’t take any notice of girls,” said Ann. “His 
mother is rather an odd person, I believe. Don’t you 
remember his father was a big noise on some expedi- 
tion somewhere? Then he came home and died, people 
said of a broken heart. Dr. Willerby may be kind when 
he remembers. Probably wouldn’t have noticed you if 
it hadn’t been for that hair of yours.” 

Pat laughed, combing out the thick hair and wishing 
that it didn’t need cutting again. 

“Anyone would think that was the only thing about 
me. Runs in the family, like hot temper and jumping 
out of frying-pans into fires.” 

“Well, it does make people notice you,” said Ann 
wistfully. “And whatever you do, you do it so hard that 
you nearly fall over yourself doing it.” 

“I didn’t know that I’d scrubbed old Robert’s bed- 
sores too hard, I didn’t mean it,” moaned Pat. 

“And when you fell over, carrying the kidney dish, 
just when Sir Hubert came along.” 

“Don’t, don’t remind me,” Pat begged in horror. 

The next word Pat exchanged with Dr. Kent Willerby 
was at the hospital rugger match. Pat had been packed 
in with the other cheering girls after the match of the 
season. She was climbing down from the stands, when 
one of the girls turned round to call: “Come on, Merri- 
ford. We’re late.” 

Kent Willerby, hands in pocket of old tweed coat, 
pipe in mouth, had been watching the match. 

Pat was climbing down towards him and he gave her 
a hand over the bench in an abstracted manner. 
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“Merriford?” he asked her, with a slight puzzled 
frown. “I’ve heard that name before.” 

“Was it my brother, "il^om Merriford?” asked Pat 
eagerly, forgetting her awe and her lateness, in her 
enthusiasm. “He told me he had to go before the com- 
mittee who arc planning the next Antarctic expedition. 
He’d be willing to do anything.” 

“So it seemed,” said Dr. Willerby, shortly. 

In the rush of cheering students she was swept away 
from him. Pat wondered then if she had said too much, 
and was impatient to go home for her next week-end 
leave to hear Tom’s news. 

Home was a Victoiian double-fronted house on the 
outskirts of a seaside resort. \\ hen it had been built by 
Pat’s grandfather it had been surrounded by park and 
orchards and faim land. If it had not been for that land 
and that house inherited by Pat’s mother, there would 
have been no home for the Merriford family. And if it 
had not been for her business sense, renting land, grow- 
ing fruit, raising chickens, there would not have been 
much in the home f)r Pat and Tom. Captain Merri- 
ford’s restless temperament did not lake kindly to 
chickens. Many were the odd jobs he had tried, from 
all of which he returnc ’ with resignation to what the 
family called his “feathered foes”. 

I’m like Dad, Pat thought sometimes, almost with a 
touch of fear. Rushing at things making a fool of my- 
self. Tom has more sense, like Mother. 

Tom called to her as she almost fell ou I of the window^ of 
the small train which had brought her from the junction. 

“How’s tricks?” asked Tom, beaming up at her. 

His colouring was not as brilliant as hers, and he had 
her motlier’s soft, grey eyes. 

B 
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“I’ve had a dreadful time,” said Pat. “I’ll never be a 
nurse.” 

“Always said, pity your poor patients,” he teased her. 

They flung away from the station, and Pat drew in 
the strong breeze with delight. 

“You look pleased with yourself,” she observed. 

He nodded. His brown hands were firm on the wheel, 
his open-necked shirt showed his strong, brown throat. 

With (he instinct of love, Pat demanded: “You’ve 
heard something. Tom, you’ve pulled it off!” 

He nodded again. Tom never had many words. 

“You’re going, ar tually going on that expedition!” 
Pat almost screamed the words in her excitement. “I 
can’t believe it. Tell.*’ 

“I pulled every string I could,” Tom said quietly. 
“But it was old Hammer ton, you remember the Ilead.^ 
Said my rerortl was good. And he handed me on to 
Willerby— what’s the matter?” 

“Dr. Kent Wilier bv?” said Pat in awe. 

That her brother should speak of the great in this 
careless way astouiylicd her. 

“Apparently it’s always been his idea to go on from 
where his father left oil. y\nd what he wants to do is to 
study the effect of the darkness, the long Antarctic 
winter on the human system ” 

“I knf)w all that,” said Pat impatiently. “Isn’t he at 
St. Antholin’s, and haven't the student*: got it all by 
heart!” 

“Well, there were others on the committee, of course, 
Llkman and Diderot, he’s a Frenchman who was on 
some previous ‘do’, and I had to be vetted. I shall be a 
kind of dogsbody, I’ve naval experience, radio service, 
bit of a carpenter, and they’re taking me.” 
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Pat knew that his quiet words concealed his excite- 
ment. 

“Oh, Tom. How thrilH«g. I’m so glad for you,” she 
cried. “But it won’t be for montlis yet?” 

“Early next year. I’hcre’s no end of preparation 
already done, only it wasn’t in the news,” he remind- 
ed her. “I wouldn’t have been chosen if they hadn’t 
been let down by a chap who was ill. I’m a spare, an 
extra.” 

“And the yourtgest. Tom, just what yttu wanted! 
What did Motlur say'?” 

Tom's face sobered. 

“She’s pleased, of course. But you know good old 
Mum. I know she's thinking about what needed doing 
round the jjlace, and how 1 shall live with ice and 
penguins round me.” 

“And Dad said ’you’ll be better oft' with those pen- 
guins than 1 am with these darned chiekens’,” laughed 
Pat with knowledge. “What did you think of Dr. 
Willerby?” 

She tried to keep her voice light as she mentioned his 
name. 

“He’s not one of the most important members of the 
committee, of course,” .aid Tom. “But theic must be a 
medical oilicer with us, and he’s dead keen. The man 
who's putting up a lot of the m nicy is W'estbrow.” 

Pat nodded, remembeiing Lee Gaunlley’s words 
about him. 

They had come round by the turn in the lane and 
were facing the sea. Pal Jumped out to meet her mother, 
her grey hair blowing in the wind, hands in the pockets 
of her cardigan coat. 

Pat ran to her and hugged her. There was something 
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so firm and rock-like and reassuring about Mrs. Merri- 
ford. In all the upsets of war, which Pat hardly remem- 
bered, and her father’s navakcarcor, suddenly cut short, 
through all his succession of odd jobs, through building 
and business difficulties, defaulting tenants and hen 
sickness, her mother had stood firm. 

“Darling, Tom’s been telling me. Isn’t it exciting?” 

Mrs. Merriford nodded, 

“You’re dying for your tea, I expect,” she said. “The 
garage door won’t fasten properly, Tom, but don’t 
bother now.” 

He regarded it competently. 

“I’ll have a go at it after tea,” he said. 

It had always been like that in the family. Tom took 
to the practical jobs as to the manner born. 

“He’ll be making houses for the penguins,” said Pat. 
With the joy of release from discipline, fiom study and 
from the tiresome repetition of the wards, ^she appre- 
ciated the welcome fiom her busy mother, tlie thought 
which made out of the shell of an old house, sh ibby 
inherited furniture, and a trying husband, some in- 
valuable and priceless quality. 

Perhaps 1 grow up a little each time, Pat thought. 
And she wondered suddenly what Dr. Kent Willerby 
would have thought of this untidy, shabby but wel- 
coming home. She would never know. 

Her mother was afraid for Tom. That was what 
loving meant. Tom was reaching out to his heart’s 
desire, this strange adventure in the far w hite south, and 
his m(3thcr would put no barrier in liis way, even while 
she longed to hold him back. 

A girl who was foolish enough to love 
same crazy dream could understand. 


a man Tpthrlihr 
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“Ahoy!” cried her father from the passage from the 
garden door. 

“Hullo, darling. I’ve Brought your tobacco. And 
your sweets, Mum.” 

Somehow, Pat’s pay, which looked so good on paper, 
melted away with deductions for insurance, uniform, 
books, with expenditure on stockings, toothpaste, faies, 
odd coffees and the theatre. But she could never forget 
the gifts for honie^ 

“You shouldn't, Pat. I know you’re always hard up,” 
smiled her mother. “The meal's ready.” 

“Don’t call it ‘meal’. Makes me think of night duty,” 
said Pat luxuriously. 

They went into the homely dining-room, where 
Gypsy the eat gave a restrained welcome to Pat, but 
purred affectionately round Tom. 

“Clan’t think why you encouraged that stray,” 
snorted Captain Merriford. 

He was taller than his wife. He was quick of speech, 
while his wife was quiet and thoughtful. 

“Poor old Gypsy,” said Tom. 

They sat at the round table, loaded with ham and 
home-made scones, eggs, fruit and cream. 

“Not a bit like St. Antholin’s,” Pat sighed raptur- 
ously. 

The conversation ranged from the latest news of 
Pat’s patients, for Mrs. Mcrriiord miraculously remem- 
bered names as if they were those of her friends, to the 
vagaries of egg production. 

Mrs. Merriford wondered what Tom would be eating 
on the expedition. 

“It’s going to be run on el^>. lent lines,” .said Tom, 
stung into reply at last. “Willerby is up to date.” 
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“Of course he was brought up in the tradition,” said 
her father. “Though what good tradition is in this 
present world, I can’t see. But old Willcrby led a man’s 
life — ^whilc he had it. Pity he died so young.” 

“Lady Willerby opened our bazaar last month,” 
observed Mrs. Merriford. “Another slice of ham, 
Tom?” 

“Mother, I didn’t know you knew her,” said Pat, 
aglow at this remote link with her jicro. “What is she 
like?” 

Her mother was sui prised. 

“She came in place of someone else. Small, d.iinty, 
perfectly while hair. Like a little 1 rench marquise. 
They say she has a lovely house on the other side of 
Davant. About thirty miles, isn’t it. Gray?” 

“Is she good-lookinq? Dr. Ktnt is really hand'-ome.” 

Her mother gave her a qitick glance. 

“Yes, she is, but it's in rather a (old, distant way.” 

“Her husband was knighted after his achievements, 
then died quite sudderiK,” said Tom. 

“It must have broken her hear t to lose him like that,” 
said Pat slowly. 

Again her mother glanced at her. as if there were a 
change in ht'r daughter at each return home. 

As usual, the week-end passed too swiftly. 

In the evening the Captain and Tom settled dowrr 
for their game of chess, but 'i om tallied of ice and radio 
conditions, of men w'ho hael made the previous expedi- 
tions, of his heroes, until the Cajrtain slammed his barrel 
on the chess-board. 

“You’d better get it out of your system,” he .said with 
that torich of charm which made Pat think, after all, 
he could be a darling. 
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The descriptions, the diagrams, the maps, the details 
were strange to Pat, but she knew she would not have 
been as passionately interested if Kent Willerby had 
not been with the expedition. 

Sunday meant church and a walk by the sea, the 
roast dinner at midday, then repacking her case with 
her mother’s cake, the frantic discovery that it was later 
than she thought, and she was back at the junction, 
being seen off by yom. 

Pat felt the inevitable sense of flatness on return. As 
she \vas going in at the main entrance by tlie Porter’s 
Gate, past the notice-boards with the list of names on 
duty, Lee Gauntley met her. 

“Don’t forget our date,” he said jubilantly. “End of 
the month is next week. Thank heaven for my old 
grandaddy in Ghristchurch.” 

It was a ver)' special date. Pat was used to meals in 
Soho, to queueing for the theatre galler)', to a top seat 
high up in the Albert Hall. 

But Lee Gauntley had other ideas. 

“I’ve never been in a place like this. You’ll be hard 
up for the whole of next month,” Pat commented, 
looking at the mirrored walls, the attendant waiters, 
the tropical plants, the silver and glass and enjoying it 
frankly. 

“As long as you’re plea.sed,' laughed Lee. “I’m glad 
we had that blazing row. It gave m^ the chance of 
seeing the real you.” 

“I'm always getting into scrapes,” confessed Pat. “I 
don’t know why it is, but things go wrong.” 

“You do things .suddenly, witho’ac thinking,” he 
nodded wisely. “You’re telling me!” 

And they both laughed happily, companionably. 
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Pat was glad that she was wearing her pale green 
dress. She had borrowed Ann’s nylons and Sylvie 
Richards’s car-rings to do hbnour to the occasion. 

He spoke of his careful grandfather, his bevy of sisters, 
his favourite being Nina. He was one of a large family 
from what he called a farm in the South Island, and 
when he mentioned casually the thousands of chickens 
raised on the incubator system, merely a sideline, Pat 
said: “Thousands! You ought to ^alk to my father 
about our few hundred. He hates them, says he doesn’t 
know why he ever started it. But he was wounded in the 
war, and he has to live in the country, and my mother 
is really the brains of the business.” 

“I’d like to meet them,” he said, readily, indeed too 
readily, for Pat’s sudden awareness of him. 

She stated at him, her eyes bright in the reflection 
from the chandeliers. 

Flirtations she could cope with gaily. Thhy were a 
natural and necessary relief to the background of St. 
Antholin's. 

Surely this wasn’t anything mi>rc! 

But he was a pleasant companion for talking or 
dancing, and the time sped by. 

It was raining when they came out of the restaurant. 

“We must have a taxi,” said Lee. 

Pat, still stunned by the size of the bill which Lee 
had paid so nonchalantly, protested. 

“There's the Underground, and it’s only a few 
steps ” 

“Leave this to me,” he said savagely. 

In the taxi he put his arm round Pat. 

“Thank you for giving me such a lovely time,” she 
sighed. 
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“Who wouldn’t? Do you go out with any of the other 
lads, Pat?” 

“Of course,” she answered gaily. “We go to the 
pictures and concerts and to coffee bars.” 

“But there’s not one, not one special one, is there?” 

Pat was silent. 

She could not tell him that there was only one for 
whom her heart beat faster, one whose step she would 
recognize, she thought, if she were dead in her grave, 
one who had stopped to encourage her in her depression, 
one who hardly knew that she existed— Kent Willcrby. 

But he W'as never likely to notice her, just a red- 
headed nurse who was always landing into scrapes. 

“Is there?” Lee pleaded. 

“No, not really. 1 like them all,” said Pat, with more 
gaiety than she felt, but disturbed by Lee’s nearness. 

“Pat, I think you’re grand. None of the others are a 
patch on you. I'd like you to be my girl — you’ll come 
out with me again?” 

“My goodness, not often at this rate,” said Pat, 
evading him. 

She was glad that they had reached the hospital gate. 
She had a late pass, she had signed the book. Or had 
she? 

A terrible thought came to Pat. In all the rush and 
excitement of getting dressed, of borrowing the ear- 
rings, had she or had she not sij,ncd the late book? 

“That’s torn it,” she said miserably. 

Lee’s attempt at kissing her was destined to be in- 
effective in this realization of both of them at her latest 
scrape. 

“Lord, Pat, you do land youiself into them,” he said, 
more companionably. 
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“I’ll get in through the buttery window,” said Pat. 

It was still called the buttery window, although actu- 
ally it led into the corrido^ at the base of the Nurses’ 
Wing. Once, no doubt, in its early history it had held 
barrels and tubs and stores. 

Now came the difficult moment — the ordeal of the 
buttery window. It meant a s.'ramble over some stones, 
along the wall near the scaffolding and there, at the 
angle nearest the Allc), was the, ledge beneath the 
window. 

“Help me up,” whispered Pat. 

She scrambled on to the ledge. Alas for the borrowed 
nylons! 

“You piomised to kiss me when I brought you home,” 
he asserted. 

“Here? Now? Don’t be so silly,” said Pat, trying not 
to laugh. 

But he had caught her round the waist, so that she 
had to turn and bend slightly. His lips brushed heis. 

It was an amusing picture of a boy and giil at a 
romantic moment. Ihe gill’s unmistakable red hair 
shone in the light fiom a cat's he.idlanips. 

Pat glanced round 'taitJcd. 

A car was sliding quietly away fiom the parking place 
in the Alley, a car Pat recognized. Dr. Kent Willei by 
must have been called in on some emergency. 

Could he have seen her? 

Just my luck, thought Pat. And even if he did, it’s 
nothing to him. 



CHAPTER TWO 


P AT was attached to the ward called after I^lward 
Manthorj^e, thj' I’ounder (.'f the hospital— -the ward 
familiarly termed “Mannie’s”. She would be there 
until after Christmas. Some of the patients seemed like 
old friends now. There \,as the middle-at^ed saihir who 
had celebrated too lom? and too often for an over- 
worked liver until he had fillen down a manhole; there 
was the barrow-boy who had been brought in'after a 
bus accident, whose friends c(»uld be relied on to bring 
in bags of fruit which he ollered pleadingly to Pat. 

“Go on, red-head,” he would say, his mouth full. 
“Plenty more where thii con’e horn.” 

Lee Gaunlley’s extra sisits tf> the ward w'erc noted 
eaustically by old Mr. Andrews, who was what he 
called a “regular”, returning after a previous opera- 
tion. 

“’Tain’t my 'tomacJi you’re after,” he shouted at 
Lee as he left him. “It's yon girl with the red hair.” 

“And you would .sa^ that just • hen Sister w'as coming 
in,” Pat scolded the old man wi»en the ci'ast was clear 
again. “As if I hadn’t got enough to bother me with 
exams coming on soon!” 

“They'll never let a girl like } ou go.” grunted the old 
man. “lA’ith )'our halt, they’d save on the electric light 
bills.” 

Sister Thomasson made Pat’s life difficult with sharp 
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eyes on every mistake, but as Christmas neared she un- 
bent to gossip over the decorations for the ward, the 
singing at the carol practiA’. 

“I wonder who we shall be having instead of Dr. 
Willerby,” she said. “I think it’s crazy for him to go 
off on this Antarctic business.” 

“But it’s wondeiful,” Pat iorgot about contradicting 
Sister in her enthusiasm. “I mean, it’s more sensible 
than a war, isn’t it? Exploring and^ studying conditions 
— I think it’s grand.” 

“Thank you for your defence, Nilrse Merrifi'rd.” 

Pat had been detained b> Sister Ihomasson just 
beside the lift, and Kent Willciby had apparently 
walked down the stairs just bthind them. 

Sister Thomasson "poke coldlv, as if some of the frost 
on the decorations in the wards had aflccted her. 

“Nurse Merriford is bound to be enthusiastic, as her 
brother is going with the expedition.” 

For the second lime Pat met that astonishing, rare, 
but welcome smile. 

“No w'onder 1 thought IVl seen him before,” he said. 
“Sister, those X-iav rugatives ” 

Pat faded obr'dicntly horn the scene, but her heart 
glowed at his few w'ords, at the thought that he and 
Tom would be together. 

Like the other nurses, Pat was up early on that 
Christmas morning. Each cU/ak was turned inside out 
to show the coloured lining, each nurse carried a gay, 
lighted pajjcr lantern, as they started to sing their way 
through the wards. So had nurses done for innumerable 
Christmases, and Pat felt a bitter-sweetness in the 
memory of those who had gone before, and a wonder 
about herself and those who would come after. 
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The windows were dark on this winter morning, the 
electric lights gave the wards the effect of a stage, the 
white pillows were the bacllgrounds of so many differ- 
ent heads. Patients stared or clapped or smiled. A few 
lay quiet. Once Pat saw tears on the face of a vigorous 
old Cockney woman whose language had shocked even 
the hard-bitten, war-decorated Sister in charge of the 
Women’s Surgical Ward. 

“Oh, come all ye faithful,” sang the nurses. 

They had filed 'through the Women’s Medical, 
through the ward called “Mannies”, on through the 
Men’s Medical known as “Lucicn” where the newest 
and shyest boy of all, who had blushed at the business- 
like ministrations of the nurses, indulged in an appre- 
ciative and daring wolf whistle. ' 

They had to pass along the tiled corridor to the 
Children’s Wing, scurrying now at the thought of a 
hearty and well-earned breakfast. 

Pat, her cap slightly tilted as the result of that hurried 
early rising, was singing her heart '>ut. Her lantern with 
its low-burning night-light swung more than the others 
in her enthusiasm. 

At a door leading into the courtyard a group of im- 
portant personages stoc*- , Matron, one or two of the 
Governors, a consultant and a registrar, and with them 
was Kent W'illcrby. 

As they passed the door, a c'dlly draught blew at 
Pat’s gyrating paper lantern. Suddenly, Dr. Willerby 
stepped forward, brought his hands together sharply, 
and crushed the lantern just as the paper had begun to 
flame. Then he stepped back with an angry glance at 
Pat. The incident was over so sc-on that the nurses in 
front and at the back did not nouce it. 
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Before she could thank him, he had moved away, 
was talking to the group. 

But he must have been booking at her to have been 
aware of what she herself had ni)t noticed. Could he 
have hurt his hands? She thought his action had been 
so swift that he liad probabJy just dirtied them. 

Don’t I always do something wrong? she thought. 

The noise in the Children’s Ward was deafening on 
this day of license. When would she ha\T a chance to 
thank him for saving her from wftat might ha^c been 
an accident? 

This was a cLiy of strange jollity, f>f duties performed 
at the double, of child patients allowed to shriek, of 
housemen decorating themselves and every nurse within 
reach with sprays of mistletoe. T his U'd to appropriate 
ai'lk>n, whi< h was observed without lancoui by Stall' 
Nurses and Sisters until they themo Iv'rs were sur- 
rounded, Ircdcckcd and kissed to tire great delight of 
the patierrts. 

Pat had no opportunity to see Kent Willerby until 
the correert was being given in the Children’s Ward. 
The turkey and Christina® padding had been cateii, 
wheel ch.rirs and walking jralient® crowded the floor. 
Radio music sourrded from the other hall-empty 
wards. 

Pat W'as at the back, reavly to slip off to her own ward 
when the glass dcror ojicned behind her, arrd she knew, 
as if by irrstrrrct, that Kent Willerby was beside her. 

“I w’anted to see >ou, to thairk you,” she began 
through the chorus which the comic actor was leading. 

“You were too busy singirrg to thirrk of yourself,” he 
said gravely, and this time there was no smile. “There 
might have been a serious accident.” 
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“Yes, I know. Fm sorry. Something always happens 
to me,” said Pal, downcast. 

The voices were sliouting^iaround them. Hands were 
beating time, feet were tapping, they were encompassed 
by sound. 

Abruptly, Dr. Willcrby opened the glass door and 
motioned to her to go out bcfoic him. As it closed 
behind them, subduing the sound, he said: “We 
couldn’t talk there.” 

Pat’s hcait was beating fast. This was surely a most 
unreal Christmas Day for her. 

He was silent for a moment. 

“You're enjo^int^ Christmas in hospital, then?” he 
asked her, almost lamely. 

“Oh, yes,” said Pal eagcily. “Fve always cejoyed 
Christmas at home, and 1 used t(» think it was a shame 
for people to be in hospital just then. But some would 
rather be here than at home. Even my old sailor said 
it was worth ruining his liver ff)r it. .\nd the children 
love it so.” 

“Yes, in hos])ital it’s different,” he said, almost with 
iudiffereme. “1 can't say that I cnJo)cd it much myself 
as a child.” 

Pat eould not ( onceal her imazemcnt. 

“IIow strange. But how djeadful for you,” she said, 
and then stopped at her aj'palline frankness, at her im- 
plied criticism of his home. 

She could not help tlie colour rising to her face, while 
she wondered, with all the swctl intensity of tliis new 
emotion for him, what he hac.! been like when he was a 
small boy, and why she had this sense of sadness in 
him. 

“But next Christmas ” he b gan. 
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“I know. You’ll be with the expedition,” she said, 
and the tone of her voice changed subtly. 

He would be thousands £)f miles away from her. He 
didn't know how lost that realization of distance made 
her feel. She hoped he had not noticed the wistfulncss 
in her tone and went on hurriedly: “Isn’t it next month 
that you start? There must be so many preparations.” 

He nodded. 

“It will be February before we get off, I’m afraid. I 
hate delays. It’s the one thing I’ve always wanted to do. 
I made up my mind when my father died. A chance 
like this comes once in a lifetime. So nothing must stand 
in the way.” 

“Of course not, nothing could stand in the way,” she 
repeated, wondering at his determined tone. 

What could there be to hold Kent Willcrby back from 
carrying out his dream? 

His eyes were fixed on her steadily with a curious 
intentness. She thought he might have gone on to say 
something else, but the glass door opened behind them, 
and the surge of yoices made conversation impossible. 
The wheel-chair procession was starting on its way to 
the various wards, with that sharp contrast of the neces- 
sary surface cheerfulness to the reality of pain. 

The moment of intimacy with Dr. Willerby was over. 
She turned to smile good-bye to find that he was still 
watching her. 

All the nurses complained that examinations came 
so soon after Christmas. Pat tried to look on them as a 
bad dream, the laying of the trolleys for complaints she 
had never heard of, the bandaging, the naming of 
equipment the very sight of which frightened her to 
silence. 
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She came away depressed, to meet her depressed 
friends, and they drank cocoa gloomily together, won- 
dering how life would be ^ssiblc in the future. 

The day came when Sister spoke to Pat. She was 
wanted in Matron’s office, and she went with beating 
heart, with hot hands and cold feel. 

And instead of the ignominious dismissal she ex- 
pected, it was for the presentation of her first-year belt. 

There were wild celebrations in the Nurses’ cubicles 
that night. ‘ 

I’hc only disappointment for Pat was that Kent 
Willerby was away on a special course connected with 
the expedition. iVnyway, the change in hei status 
couldn't matter to him. 

Pat had never thought she would ever be iiK charge 
of a Junior, but the moment had come. And such a 
Junujr. 

She was small and lair, with big blue eyes, and she 
looked up at Pat with admiration. She made Pat feel 
that she was tall and impressive 

“It’s so confusing,” she said. 

“Everyone is the same the fiist year,” said Pal, busy 
knitting a sweater for Tom. 

“I feel quite lost,” s. i Janet Wcstbiow. 

When Janet mentioned her school, Pat said bluntly: 
“What in the world made >ou ant to be a nurse? And 
come here, of all places? T thought girls from Derwent 
were presented at Court and turned into super secre- 
taries or models until they married millionaires.” 

Janet smiled sweetly 

“I had to come here because of my father,” she 
chanted. “He thinks it’s a fin^’, noble thing to be a 
nurse. And what my father says a'ways has to be done.” 

c 
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When Pat told Lee Gauntley about Janet, he whistled. 

“You know who that little kitten is, don’t you?” he 
inquired, bracing his feet against the leg of the tabic in 
the galley where she was checking diets sent up from 
the kitchen. 

“Always come to me if you want to hear any gossip. 
Daughter of old Westbrow who’s giving money for the 
new wing.” 

“Where will they extend it next?” said Pal practic- 
ally, looking out at the unorthodox huddle of tall build- 
ings which had grown up during the centuries. “And 
do you mean her father has all that money, and she’s 
coming here as a nurse?” 

“Comes where she’ll meet the attractive coming men 
of the future,” Lee told her. 

Pat raised her eyebrows as fai as they would go. 

“Coming men?” She spoke the fatal words and 
dodged as Lee lunged towards her. 

“Oh, Nuisc, No. 12 is coughing and you told me 
about the tube ” 

Janet’s scared face appeared at the door, and Pat 
rushed away to her patient. 

It was all very well being friends with Lee, and going 
out with him, but she didn’t want to be swept from the 
shallow waters of light-hearted flirtation into anything 
deeper. 

All the same, she was surprised when she saw Lee 
deep in conversation with Janet at the linen cupboard. 

When Pat had to remind the girl about the sterilizing, 
Janet said dolefully: “I wasn’t trying to take your beau 
away from you.” 

“1 don’t care if you do,” snapped Pat, svith a flash of 
temper. “And it’s no good taking housemen seriously.” 
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“Higher game?” asked Janet sweetly, raising her eye- 
brows. 

There wei c times, Pat* thought, when she could 
almost have disliked Janet. Tiny scraps of conversation, 
of action, were beginning to crystallize into a different 
impression of the white kitten. 

If Janet wanted Lee Gauntlcy, then Pat would suffer 
onlv in her vanity. 

“You sec, I knov^' his sister Nina. 1 met her over here 
bef«)rc she was married. She’s the kindest person ” 

Pat reflected that Janet was not given to praise of 
anyone in the usual way. 

“Old Mr. (Jauntley, tlie grandfather, is determined 
his grandson’s not going to run through the money like 
his father did, so he clamps down on his allowance.” 

“Don’t 1 know it?” said Pat, recovering at once. “I 
had to lend him five shillings ft)r the taxi last time.” 

“But tonight he’s taking you to the 'Caramba’, isn’t 
he? He’d be a good match for jiw.” 

Pat decided to ignore the emphasis on the last word. 
“There arc those trolleys to lay up,” she reminded her 
Junior. “And a milk drip.” 

Janet was such a plea' ant. innocent fluffy little thing, 
Pat thought, patronizing her as only a new Second 
Year would with a First Year. She took her under her 
wdng. Even if Janet did mentiu" so often her father’s 
position, his timber interests in New Zealand, his sud- 
den patronage of the hospital. 

“Of course, that’s why I’m here,” Janet said, rue- 
fully contemplating her broken finger-nails as she stood 
beside the sterilizer. “He wants to be associated with 
one of the oldest City hospital. He thinks he might 
work along to a knighthood. He has his mental picture, 
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and all the family have to fall in with it. A noble 
nursing daughter is part of it, my mother is gracious 
hostess, and she loathes it, and '' 

“How queer,” said Pat frankly. 

“Whatever happens, I mustn’t fail,” said Janet sadly. 
“He’d never forgive me. No one in our family must fail 
at anything.” 

“Don’t you want to be a nurse, then? You got 
through the entrance,” 

“1 just wonder if I can stick it, that’s all. He’ll be 
furious with me if I fail.” 

At lunch-limc Ann said: “I don’t see how you can 
take that trouble for that creature. She talks of nothing 
but car racing and holidays abroad. And not just Switzer- 
land, but South Africa and New Zealand. Up-stage all 
the time.” 

“I’d hate to be her,” said Pat honestly. 

“You gieat gump, why?” Ann stared in dsftmishmcnt. 

Pat could not explain that she felt a happy security 
in her home atmosphere which was lacking in Janet’s 
life. 

“She may look like a white kitten, but she’s out for 
herself all the time,” said Ann. “Isn’t is sick-making to 
have rice pxidding again when I’m trying to slim, and 
I’m so hungry!” 

“And isn’t Janet trying to get your Lee?” 

But Lee continued to stick firmly to Pat, inviting her 
to a birthday paity at the flat in an old house in 
Hampstead which he shared withHhree other men. 

I’hat evening the place was crowded with men and 
girls, one man at an old piano, another explaining the 
workings of a tape recorder to a group sitting on the 
floor. Pat saw Janet there, enthroned on the end of a 
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shabby settee, full, flowery skirts of nylon spread round 
her. Her little mouth curved in a smile, as Ann had 
described it, a kitten over saucerful of milk. 

“Had to ask her,” Lee muttered. “My sister met her 
when she was over here. Nina even asked her to stay at 
Christchurch after she got married. Though why Nina 
should take on a man with two children I don’t know. 
Glad to escape from Grandfather. Look, I’ll show you 
some pictures. Hey, Horse-radish, remove your skeleton 
from my desk.” * 

Pat was shown snapshots of a tall, grim, elderly man 
in riding-clothes standing in front of a long veranda. 

“Well, I suppose he isn’t such a bad sort,” Lee said, 
with a grudging affection. 

“That’s a good one of Nina, with her stepchildren,” 
Janet said, in her soft voice. “Such a nice girl. I do 
wish I could see her again.” 

“Easy enough,” said Lee without enthusiasm. “Get 
your father to take you to New Zealand on his next 
trip.” 

“But here I am, and T can’t escape,” sighed Janet. * 

“Now you wpuUln’t be wanting to escape from me, 
would you?’^ asked the lively young Irishman beside her. 

The dancing began. 

Time was rushing away before the departure of the 
Foxglove on the Antarctic expedition and Kent Willerby 
and Tom would be gone very soon. 

As Second Yeai*, Pat could replace Night Staff on 
the ward, and the responsibility of twelve people 
weighed on her. Owing to a sudden outbreak of influ- 
enza, too, there was a shortage of staff, and Janet 
Westbrow as Junior was more nuisance than help. 

One morning Pat was at the window-sill of the 
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kitchen, rapidly putting the first daffodils she had 
brought from home into their bowls. 

A gleam of spring sunshiije was touching windows in 
the buildings opposite, the tops of cars shone, the scarlet 
buses gave a splash of vivid colour. Pat saw the well- 
known car drive away, Kent Willerby would not visit 
the ward that morning. 

Janet said softly at her elbow: “Pity Dr. Willerby 
won’t come in this morning!” 

Pat jumped, and dropped the last daffodil. 

“What are you talking about?” she asked. 

She might be impulsive and careless, but one secret 
she would treasure. 

“Kent Willerby never notices any of us,” said Janet 
with a soft confidential camatadtrte which made Pat 
want to hit her. 

“Wouldn’t it be terrible if he loved all of us?” she 
responded lightly. 

She did not like the gleam in Janet’s soft blue eyes. 

“I thought I should meet lots of nice men,” she said. 
“But they’re all so busy, oi married, or struggling with 
exams like the housemen. And if ever theie’s anything 
promising doing at the linen cupboard, Siisler is sure to 
send me to take temperatures or for the Potty lound.” 

“first year,” reminded Pat with as lofty an air as she 
could assume. 

There w'as to be a send-off party for the expedition. 
Pat displayed proudly the invitation card to her friends 
at the midday meal. 

The affair was to be held at a hotel near the Park. 
It was a gusty, windy evening, so that Pat’s hair blew 
round her ears. Her pale green skirts whirled round her 
as she struggled up the short, imposing flight of steps. 
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She was not mollified to see an imposing car draw 
up, to see a door held open by a uniformed chauffeur, 
and her junior, Janet, descending, in rosy pink, a rose 
in her unruffled hair. 

Pat sped over soft carpets, past mirrors which re- 
vealed the worst, to the ladies’ room, before Janet 
sailed in. 

“When Daddy said he'd bring mo, I quite forgot 
about you, Pat dear,” she said graciously. “Wc could 
easily have given you a lift.” 

“It didn’t matter,” said Pat with an effort. 

Kent Willcrby was going away. I'om was going away. 
Life without the two of them was unthinkable, and 
there were moments when she did not like Janet. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Tom, meeting her 
anxiously at the head of the stairs. “You look like a 
thundercloud.” 

“If you never sec woise than that in the next few 
months, my lad, you’ll be lucky,’’ she told him. 

He was introducing notabilities to her, Diderot the 
biologist, the short cheerful Elkman, his other com- 
rades — all with an air of combined pride and modesty 
which made Pat long for her mother to be there. Tom 
taking his small pluf e in this group of famous men! 
Could this be the boy she had longed to nurse years ago 
when she was a child? 

Janet introduced her to h».r father, a stout, sturdy 
figure who had a habit of putting his hands in his 
pockets, and swaying gently on his heels. He demanded, 
and took, as much limelight as possible. 

My family is much nicer, thought Pat with satis- 
faction. 

She had introduced Tom to Janet, then beyond them 
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she saw Kent Willerby. Mr. Wcstbrow seemed to 
monopolize him. 

There were tozists to “our fponsors”, to the represen- 
tative of the Government, speeches and telegrams of 
good wishes, all very gay and light-hearted, but when 
Pat turned aside to see the display of photographs of 
the white land to whieh they were going, the map with 
the course marked out, the icebergs towering above a 
small ship which had made a previous voyage, she felt 
a thrill of anxiety, fascination and ferror. 

“What do you think of them?” 

She started, to find Kent Willerby beside her. 

“I can’t help being frightened, yet Fd love to go too,” 
she breathed. “When Tom and I played explorers 
years ago, I was always thete as cabin boy.” 

His serious face changed as she spoke, and Pat knew 
an odd pleasant ccitaintv that he enjoyed her words. 

“Tom’s a fine lad,” he said. “Lveryono says that 
we’re lucky to ha\c him,” 

lie was showing her the route on the large map, the 
plans for healing the prefabricated huts, the photo- 
graphs of the “weasel” vehicles which would transport 
them over the ice. 

Pat listened as a woman would listen, translating 
technical words into pictures of men in action, in 
danger, surrounded by a great white waste, at the 
mercy of storm and accident. 

“Suppose anyone is ill,” she said. 

“You don’t trust me?” he asked her, and this time 
there was actually a twinkle in those deep blue eyes. 

“It’s what you’ve always wanted to do, isn’t it?” she 
asked, gently. 

“It is a chance in a lifetime,” he said. 
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Men were like this, thought Pat with a pain at her 
heart. They made a dream, a fantastic, impossible 
dream, and then they C4)uld not rest until they 
achieved it. Their work, their home, their friends and 
loves, mattered nothing. 

He was looking at her thoughtfully, almost as if he 
would paint the picture of her at this moment — the 
palest green of chiffon against the delicate skin, the 
brilliant hair drawn back from tlie eager face. 

“Yes, of course, il is a chance in a lifetime,” she 
repeated. 

She felt as if that strange glance of his were drawing 
some vitality out of her. 

Turning to escape it, she saw approaching them a 
little lady with snow-white hair and an agitated, almost 
querulous expression. 

“There you are, Kent. I don’t think I can stay any 
longer, and it isn’t really necessary, is it? It’s quite a 
nuisance coming up to town for this.” 

“Mother, I don’t know whether you’ve met Miss 
Merriford. She’s Tom’s sister.” 

“Merriford?” repeated Lady Willerby, in her vague 
way. “Oh, of course, that nice boy with the red hair. 
You’re his sister? Ho'*’ do you do?” 

“Miss Merriford is at St. Antholiu’s,” said Kent 
quietly. 

His smile had gone, he had the quiet, restrained 
manner of one dealing with a fractious child. 

The little lady smiled, but Pat felt that the informa- 
tion mattered not at all to her. Her eyes were on a 
diamond-studded watch on her wrist. 

“I shall go, dear, even if you can’t come with me,” 
she said. “So pleased to have lucl you. Come, Kent.” 
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Kent Willerby turned back to Pat urgently. 

“Pm going to see my mother ofF,” he said. “But don’t 
go yet. I shan’t be long.” ^ 

Pat was bewildered. She could not help a surge of 
excitement at his interest in her, at his delight in her 
company. For the first time, at least at a social gather- 
ing, they were meeting as equals, as friends. He could 
not know what this meant to her. She wandered along 
the photographic display while the crowd thinned. 

“Ready?” Tom asked her brusquely. 

“Not yet,” she said gaily. “I needn’t go just yet.” 

“Well, I’m going to turn in early,” he said. “Busy 
day tomorrow. You never told me about that girl in 
pink, the little one. She says she works with you.” 

“Janet? Oh, yes, she’s First Year.” 

Where was Kent Willerby? Why was he so long? Of 
course, he must look after his mother. Perhaps he had 
been only polite. No, she was certain that h^ had meant 
what he said about coming back. 

“Well, do you mind if 1 push off?’’ asked Tom un- 
certainly. “The chaps are waiting for me.” 

“Oh, Tom, I shan’t see you again,” exclaimed Pat 
suddenly. “I may not be able to get along to the wharf 
in time.” 

“That’s O.K.,” said Tom, unmoved. “1 hate people 
hanging about and waving, and all that. If you’re 
going, go, that’s my motto. Well, good-bye, old girl. 
Love to the folks.” 

Tfiat was a good deal for Tom to say, and Pat had 
never imagined that their farewell would be said here 
in the luxuriously furnished anteroom to the hall, where 
great baskets of spring flowers were reflected in the 
mirrors. Tom would not see the spring at home. 
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“Take care of yourself,” she said as lightly as she 
could. 

He kissed her briskly, anjjl was off down the steps as 
blithely as if he were going to another party, 

Pat hesitated. She ought lo go back to the hospital. 

Then Kent Willerby hurried in at the entrance, look- 
ing round anxiously. 

He came straight to her, and her heart was full of 
delight. 

She had waited. She had known that he would come 
back. And he had come. 

“Good,” he said. “My mother is always like this at 
the last moment. Have you got to get back to the hos- 
pital? Fm staying in town tonight. Fll drive )ou over 
if you like.” 

“Thank you,” said Pat quietly. 

But when she had collected her belongings and was in 
the car beside him, he did not talk. She watched him 
in the varying lights from the streets, she saw the shape 
of his head silhouetted against ‘he moving traffic. There 
were so many things she w'anled to say to him, which 
were quite impossible for her to speak aloud. 

I don’t want you to go. I know you won’t rest until 
you do go, darling, but 1 shall hate to be without you. 
I want you to be safe and happy. Darling. 

Ridiculous, absurd things to say to a man she hardly 
knew, who knew so little about her. Yet in the car she 
felt almost as if the words spt)Kc themselves. 

They were at the hospital far too soon, he was draw- 
ing the car up in the familiar Alley. The flagstones were 
wet, the scaffolding as dreary as ever, there was a 
sough of wind from the river not far away. 

“Thank you — ^for giving me this lift,” said Pat, 
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gathering up her little borrowed evening bag and the 
macintosh. 

“Pat,” he said, then stojjpcd. 

She held her breath at the tone of his voice. 

He leant towards her. 

“To our next happy meeting,” he said deliberately, 
and his lips touched hers, not deeply, almost shyly, then 
he drew back. 

He was out of the car, holding the door open for her 
before Pat had recovered herself. *■ 

“Good-bye, good luck,” she said. 

Then she was running in at the porter’s lodge, 
macintosh flapping over her arm, running so that he 
should not see the tears, tears of farewell, of excitement, 
of happiness in her eyes. 



CHAPTER THREE 


T he next morning, Pat sacrificed her midday meal 
to rush to the. bridge for the last glimpse of the 
little craft, the Foxglove, moving out on the first 
stage of her long journey sf)uth. The great arms of 
Tower Bridge opened to let her througli. I'he usual 
motley London crowd were there on the bridge to 
watch the departure, the mysterious, anonymous crowd 
bandying comments. 

“Better them than me,” said a stout man behind Pat. 
“Too much fuss about this nonsense,” one woman 
said to another. “But T liked their pictures in the 
paper.” 

“Glad to get away from the old country — and their 
wives, I bet,” obscrv'cd a pessimist in a tweed cap. 

“Like to look through my glasses, chum?” said a man 
beside Pat. 

Pat was just in tiii'O to see a figure in dark blue, 
sweater reaching to the chin, on the deck. She recog- 
nized the lithe movement mor'^ than the actual figure 
of Kent Willerby. There, tor was I’om waving the 
light blue scarf she had knitted for him. He had remem- 
bered! She had said that she would try to look out for 
him, but now it was on the other figure that she con- 
centrated the glasses. 

The platform of the bridge closed down, the traffic 
resumed its interrupted journey, a policeman put in a 
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steady “Move along there now,” as if nothing extra- 
ordinary had happened. 

“Thank you for the glasSibs,” said Pat to the man who 
had spoken to her. 

“I know what they’re going to,” he said quietly, and 
she saw then that he was a cripple. “Leastways, it was 
the Arctic for me. But frost-bite gets you. I’ve never 
been the same man since. But that was convoys in a 
freezing winter.” 

His words seemed like a bad omen to Pat as she 
hurried back to the hospital, her cloak flying in the 
cold wind. 

When would she sec the two she loved again? 

But there was little time for speculation. The wards 
were short-handed, there %vcrc more complicated 
studies, and she was handicapped by her junior, Janet 
West brow. 

“The things that girl forgets,” said Sistt;r, who was 
usually good-tempered. “No. lo’s diet mixed up with 
1 8, mistake in dispensary notice, and she doesn’t move 
trolleys fast enough.” 

Pat remembered her own light-hearted attempt at 
getting speed on to a trolley by putting her feet on the 
rung, and riding swiftly along the slope on the ground 
floor. She preferred to forget the aftermath, but she 
sympathized with her junior. 

“You’re a silly girl,” she warned Janet briskly. 
“What did Sister say?” 

“Scolded me, warned me, said she was used to nurses 
in love, but that shouldn’t put me off my work. As if 
she’d know!” 

“Sister Warrenden is very nice, and her fiane^ died 
in a car accident,” said Pat slowly, for the first time 
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resenting that attractive lightness in Janet. “Are you in 
love?” 

Janet shrugged her shouWers. 

“Maybe. Oh, I thought I was. But it’s no use any- 
way. What my father says goes.” 

Pat was surprised at the bitterness in her tone. The 
girl seemed capable of making two opposing statements, 
and believing each as she said it. 

“1 told you,” said, Ann calmly, when Pal discussed 
the problem over colfce. “She’s the sort who wants her 
cake in her hand, and to cnjc»y eating it. She may have 
come here bi'cause of some love affair or because her 
father wanted it, but I bet shc’rl get out on some excuse 
if she felt like it. And 1 don’t sec why she should tr>’ to 
walk off with Lee the way she does.” 

Pat shook her head. 

“Doesn’t worry me,” she said blithely. “At least, not 
really. I do like going out to lovely places with him. 
But Janet can have him.” 

“She only wants him because he is someone else’s,” 
said Ann, that small, firm chin stuck in the air in 
defence of a friend, as she would never have defended 
herself. 

Pat went to do her special training in a country 
hospital in the north, missed St. Antholin’s more than 
she could say, and returned thankfully to her old 
cubicle. 

Lee mot Pat with enthusiasm. 

“Are you going to forgive me playing about with 
Janet? Doesn’t mean a thing to her or to me. You were 
miles away,” he pleaded. 

“You’re a free agent,” Pat reminded him. 

She thought that only her vanity was hurt. 
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She was looking out at the plane trees in the court- 
yard. They had been scarred and leafless when the 
Foxglove sailed. Now that fhe first leaves had appeared, 
with the seed-balls swinging airily on the fine stems, 
she thought how wonderful it would be when they were 
leafless again. 

Lee passed his finals, and held a wild bachelor cele- 
bration party, during which the hero of the occasion, 
dancing a hornpipe on the kitchen table in his flat, 
slipped and sprained his ankle. 

“All done on purpose,” declared his friends. “Just to 
get himself into the ward where his red-head is on 
duty!” 

Pat found him a trying patient, for he knew all the 
dodges, he seized every opportunity to call for her. 

“You know you like going out with me, wc laugh at 
the same things, and I — well, I adore that red hair ol 
yours, and the way you chuckle, and those freckles on 
your nose. Come on, Pat, say yes. Maybe I’m not the 
romantic sort. After all, you did throw things at me 
soon after we met. But I — I do love you.” 

She knew that strong, square face so well, and for 
once the dark eyes were not mischie\ ous, but pleading. 
He had caught her hand between his own two hands 
and was pressing it hard. 

“I know, and I feel so unkind,” said Pat. “But we’ve 
been through all this bcfoie, Lee. I — I don’t want to 
get manied. I don’t feel that I want to leave the hos- 
pital. I’m quite happy here.” 

And her secret self smd: Yes, until Kent Willerby 
returns. 

“I can t make you out,” he grumbled. “You’re no 
ice maiden, you can be gay as a lark at our parties — 
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I’ve told my sister Nina about you, and she says she’d 
love to meet you — when she comes to England. Pat, 
think about it.” 

“Please don’t ask me now,” she said hurriedly. “I’ve 
spent far too much time with you. You’re a bad 
patient, and you know it. There arc people worse than 
you. Wait until later on, Lee.” 

His eyes brightened as if he found some encourage- 
ment in her words. He drew a writing-case towards 
him, fished out air-mail letter forms. Pat laughed. 

“Your family have had more letters from you in these 
few days than they’ve had for years,” she told him. 

She was busy with tlie other patients in the ward, 
the male ballet dancer who made so much fuss about 
his food, who was visited by glamorous ballerina.s, to 
the great delight of the other men; and a business man 
who boasted of his acquaintance with Jake Westbrow. 

“I’d like to be here for the day when Westbrow has 
the new wing opened,’* he told her, wincing at the sting 
of his treatment. 

“Another few weeks,” Pat pointed out. 

When his ankle recovered, Lee persuaded her to let 
him drive her home in his ancient car, which was all 
that his grandfather .d lowed him. 

She liked the way he treated the chicken problem, 
when his people had run a business with thousands of 
chickens as a mere sideline t'. the rest of the sheep- 
farm. Mrs. Mcrrifcird approvea him. Pat thought that 
he was in one way a substitute for Tom. The Captain 
had visited New Zealand on his voyages, and treated 
Lee as a young shipmate. 

He shared the interest and excitement of Tom’s 
letters, of hearing his voice on il t radio from Lyttelton, 

D 
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in New Zealand, the port of departure to the southern 
silence. Pat heard with mounting excitement the few 
phrases from Elkman and ‘Diderot, tlien the quiet 
words from Kent Willerby. 

Pat had to stand with her back to the others looking out 
at the buds on the lilac bushes when she heard his voice. 

So little when she yearned for so much more. 

Now preparations were going ahead for the opening 
of the new wing to be called after VVestbrow, compris- 
ing the latest medical electrical equipment. As usual, 
there were delays at the last minute, men working over- 
time. 

Since the building of this new wing cut off the angle 
of the older wards, the corridor provided a short cut for 
people in a hurry. It was supposed to be out of bounds, 
but if a nurse were told to bring equipment from one 
ward to another, it was a great convenience to run 
along the new sloping corridor. 

Tomorrow everything would be in action, thought 
Pat. Old Edward Manthorpe, the founder of the hos- 
pital two centuries ago, would have been amazed at the 
varied lights, the panels of controls, the equipment 
which would have seemed magical to him. Pat won- 
dered if the old man’s spirit were prowling here in the 
dusk, as she stood at the end of the sloping corridor, 
remembering with guiliy amusement, her ride — that 
forbidden pleasure — on the rail of a trolley. 

The electricians had been working overtime to 
arrange the last details. Now they had gone off duty. 
She had seen them busy at the complicated fuse-box 
behind the glass panel. ^ 

Then she heard a strange sound, a sound of some- 
thing heavy rolling in the deserted corridor. As she 
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stared, she saw rolling towards her one of the trolleys 
carrying the urns of hot soup and stew — ^rolling out of 
control! She stepped aside siftartly only just in time, as 
the trolley swept neatly, on this slope designed especi- 
ally for fast woiking, to her right, through the glass 
panel, and crashed into the panel of the fuse-box. 

Heavens, this has torn it for tomorrow, thought Pat 
in dismay, as she identified the fly ing figure behind the 
trolley. , 

With the doors shut at each end, the electricians 
gone home, there was no one to be distuibcd by the 
crash. 

“Janet! Do you know what you’ve done!” she gasped. 

The small fair girl biust into tears. 

“I wanted to get through quickly, 1 forgo^ about 
coming here,’' she sobbed. “Oh, what will my father 
say!” " 

“fused evciytliing in this Wing, 1 bet,” groaned Pat. 
“And just now, before the opening!” 

Janet’s face was pale <ind strained. 

“I’m always in some scrape. It’s my father’s big day, 
he’s making one of his speeches, and I shall be the 
family fool. It’s the mo'-l tcniblc thing which has ever 
happened to me.” 

She looked so small and unexpectedly forlorn tliat 
Pat, in spite of thf* cool dislike which had grown up in 
her, was soiry. 

“Anyone know you came along heie? she asked. 

Janet shook her head. 

“Who’d notice when there's a rush on?” 

Pat hc.sitated. 

“You don’t know what it will be like with my father,” 
cried Janet, with an unusual p.i sion. “You’ve never 
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had to toe the line as I have. Why, being in the hos- 
pital here is better any day. What will he say? IVe 
made him look a fool, and* there’s nothing he hates like 
that. I could — I could — run away, drown myself ” 

“Don’t be silly,” said Pat, in her turn moved by 
Janet’s unusual vehemence. “I tell you what. I’ll say I 
did it.” 

“What? You can’t!” cried Janet. 

Her small face brightened, then. She breathed: “Oh, 
Pat, would you?” 

For a second, Pat regretted her impulsive nature. 
Something in the kitten-like face had stirred her to pity. 
Pat would have to stand the racket. She must run and 
explain, apologize, be reprimanded, look a fool. But 
after all, she said to herself, she had been through it 
before. 

Pat regretted that impulse many times after she had 
rushed that evening to Mation. Telephones 'fprang into 
action, harried men returned to deal with the fault, 
crouching on the floor, sweating and grumbling at the 
damage. 

“I should have thought you would have known better. 
Nurse Merriford,” said Matron coldly. “You have been 

foolish and irresponsible before, but now And the 

unnecessary delay and expense.” 

Pat thought she would have felt better if she had 
really committed the crime. Instead of attending the 
opening, with royalty and flowers, and the speech by 
Jake Westbrow, she was on extra duty. 

Mr. Brown, Westbrow’s acquaintance, now practic- 
ally recovered, was allowed by special permission to 
attend the opening in his wheel chair. 

“Jake was above himself,” he grunted. “Wife and 
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daughter there in style. The girl looked a bit pale, as if 
she were frightened of something. You’re a fine one, 
red-head, putting the stuff ^ut of action at the last 
minute. Can’t have much faith in you after that darn 
silly mistake.” 

It was all round the hospital. Pat had to bear it, 
with angry regret. 

One evening Janet came to Pat’s cubicle when Pat 
was curled up in the window-seat, her books round her, 
her eyes on the jdane trees. Her bookmark was a photo- 
graph cut from a magazine, iu>l of the Antan tic group, 
but of Kent Willcrb) at his desk. 

When the leaves diopped and the bark peeled off, 
the Foxglove would be returning. 

“Hullo!” she said, when Janet came in. 

“1 came to tell you that I’m resigning,” said Janet, 
standing just inside the door, putting her hands deep 
into the pockets of her white apron. 

“Resigning?” exclaimed Pat. “Good Heavens, why?” 

“1 don’t feel I can stand it. There’s the winter to get 
through, and I shall go abroad.” 

“But your father! Why, if I’d known this, I needn’t 
have taken on all that blame for you,” cried Pat. 
“You are a changeable creature.” 

At her hasty movement, the books slid to the ground. 
Janet picked them up, the magazine cutting with them. 
Pat slipped it quickly into the Nursing Manual. 

Janet looked at her miserably. 

“I’m telling my father it’s because of my health,” she 
said. “It’s all I can do. And 1 don’t really like hearing 
people saying what a fool you were when it was my 
fault.” 

“Goodness, I’ve stood the racket so far,” said Pat 
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more cheerfully than she felt. “I don’t suppose it’s done 

me much good but there You needn’t bother about 

me, Janet.” , 

In spite of her odd nature, the girl evidently had 
some compunction. 

“But I must get away,” cried Janet. “I won’t stay 
on. My father will have to listen this time. I can’t stand 
it.” 

Pat looked at her consideringly. 

“I can see you’ve made up youi mind,” she said. “I 
wouldn’t be a bit surprised if you had some plan of 
your own, Janet. But good luck to you, anywa/.” 

The nine days’ sensation of Janet Westbrow’s depar- 
ture passed. And the winter she had pretended to dread 
was certainly something unpleasant that year. 

Pat spent Christmas with the family. There were 
cousins of her father’s who always \ isited them, and the 
Captain characteristically washed his hand^ of them, 
going for long walks along the sand-dunes. 

But young Roger and Maria were fascinated by 
Tom’s adventure, and listened breathlessly beside Pat 
as the radio messages came through lirom the Antarctic 
wastes — the cheerful words in voices thinned by dis- 
tance and mechanism, but yet holding the essential 
quality of the beloved. 

Tom’s “Hullo, Mum!” had the shyness which was 
part of him. Diderot’s broken English was almost 
humorous, then came Kent Willerby’s clear, deter- 
mined voice detailing adventures. Pat listened intently. 

“They speak into the mike, then the records on tape 
are flown back, probably to New Zealand,” said the 
scientific young Roger, “and they simply put them on 
the radio there and link them up.” 
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“It sounded just like him,” said Mrs. Merriford 
simply, turning aside to blink her eyelashes. 

“It was him. Auntie. C<^, I wish I were there.” 

Such little satisfaction to read of their living arrange- 
ments, to know how the bunks were placed, how Tom 
and the carpenter had contrived an extending desk for 
papers, how the husky dogs howled at night, how they 
looked forward to the return of tlie penguins. 

And now the time of return was crawling nearer. The 
plane trees were ptitting out the finest of tendrils. 

Pat sighed and wrote up her log book, glad of the 
first bright light of spring. She had strings to her cap 
now, she had no difficulty in making them into the 
correct shape now. Under the practical surface of her 
training, of her adaptation to the hospital discipline, 
Pat’s heart was singing. 

The radio reported that the Foxglove was on her way 
from the Antarctic to Christchurch. 

Soon, soon, he would be here. 

“What do you think of that?” demanded Gail one 
day at supper in the dining-hall. “Of course it’s her. 
I’d recognize that nice little smile and pussy-licked -the- 
cream expression. It’s our Janet, who was too nervous 
to complete her training —I don’t believe she ever 
meant to! — and there she is, large as life at the garden 
party at Christchurch, with all the heroes.” 

The other nurses crowded round the newspaper 
which Gail was displaying. Yes, there was Janet, airily 
dressed in a summer frock, standing in a terraced 
garden in a group. There was Tom, turned sideways, 
surely a little thinner and taller. And there was Kent 
Willcrby, looking as serious as when he had examined a 
patient. 
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“Lucky creature,” said Ann longingly. “She’s had a 
summer when we have had a winter! What a thing it is 
to have a wealthy father!”^ 

Pat was frankly envious. To have been there in 
Christchurch when the Foxglove arrived, to have been 
able to welcome the crew! Yes, Janet had timed her 
tiresome rebellion rightly. 

There was an air-mail letter from Tom, posted in 
Christchurch on arrival. 

“Wonderful time,” he wrote. ‘ To be entertained 
royally everywhere. Staying at a place called ‘Dun- 
cans’.” 

When Pat told Lee the news, he grinned and said: 
“Trust our Nina. She’s managed Grandfather this 
time. That’s our place. I wish I were there now.” 

Pat borrowed his photographs of the house to show 
her mother. Tom would enjoy this luxury for a 
change. • 

“If only he could fly home,” said Mrs. Merriford 
wistfully as she mixed her rich fruit cake, the kind Tom 
liked. 

“No, the latest report says some of them will, but not 
Tom and one or two others,” said Pat. 

Her voice was more dull than usual. Kent Willcrby, 
too, had elected to come home by sea. lie would work 
on his reports. 

She told herself that she had not expected any letter 
or message from him, but there had been a little wistful 
hope. 

At last the wonderful day dawned. To Pat the whole 
world seemed exciting at the return of the Foxglove. 

There was only one cloud on the welcome home, 
Mrs. Merriford was ill with influenza, her husband 
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would have to stay with her, so that Pat would be the 
only one to meet Tom. 

In the special circumstanpes Matron had given Pat 
time off, and she was down at the wharf early, among 
the welcoming groups. 

Pat started as a sunburnt man made his way through 
the crowd to her. It was Diderot, the French biologist 
who had been with the expedition. 

“It is Miss Merriford, is it not? Our Tom’s sister? I 
met you at the fart well party. I was one of those who 
flew back, and now 1 am here to welcome them.” 

“How were they all?” she asked. 

“Wonderful. \A'c were well looked after. We all 
worked hard at tmr own jobs, but it was good. I cannot 
describe it. Nothing went wrong but a few storms here 
and there. No accidents. So lucky.” 

“And Dr. Willcrby?” Pat's voice almost faltered. 

“There is a fine man. 1 had thought he would have 
come back with us, but he said he would use the time 
on board to write his report. 1 thought he was very 

serious after we reached tlhristchurch Ah, I cannot 

say the name, but always, the people are so kind.” 

Through the lifted arms of Tower Biidge came the 
little ship, and sirens hooted, arms were waved. Pat 
could hear the voice of the broadcaster behind her 
speaking into the microphone from the top of the 
recording \an. She was in such a daze of excitement, 
swung hither and thither in the moving crowd, that she 
hardly knew what she was doing. She could not see 
Tom in the group on deck, she must have missed 
him. 

She could not sec Kent Willcrby, either, but Diderot 
was waving to others of the crew whom he recognized. 
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The craft drew in to the wharf, gangways were put 
down, officials and important personages were going 
aboard. 

Pat felt a touch on her arm. 

“You are Miss Merriford?” 

The man was in reefer coat, some official of the 
Shij)ping Company, she supposed. 

“Would you come aboard with me, please? Dr. 
Willerby wants to speak to you.” 

“To me?” exclaimed Pat, then she followed the man 
through the crowd to a gangway. 

She was so mystified that she hardly noticed the 
groups on deck, the piles of packing-cases, the excited 
voices, the bronzed men surrounded by friends and 
relatives. 

She was going down a companion-way and was being 
shown into a cabin full to bursting point with luggage, 
specimen cases, equipment of all types, cans^f film. 

A faint sense of fear came to Pat. The contrast of this 
confined space with the jov, the acclamations, the rush 
and bxistlc outside, the sight of embraces, of meetings, 
of congratulations \sas too sudden, too sinister. 

Kent Willerby turned from a large trunk which he 
was using as a desk. 

“I have to tell you this myself. There was — there has 
just been — an accident.” 

“Tom?” she asked, her thoughts flying to her mother 
and father at home, waiting for the voice on the tele- 
phone. 

“Yes,” he put out his hand, held hers firmly, but she 
was not conscious of anything but fear. 

His face had changed, she thought. He looks so sad, 
so serious. 
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“Tom? He’s — he’s not dead?” 

“No. But he’s been badly hurt. And it’s my fault.” 

“But why didn’t they tel^us? There was no news of it 
on the radio this morning,” Pat burst out indignantly. 
“Where is he? I must see him.” 

“You shall. He’s very badly hurt, Pat. It was only 
this morning. Everything was park('d up. It was my 
fault. I picked up a case of my instruments — heavy ones. 
It was my damned carelessness, all in a moment. Tom 
was there at the ddor. 1 fell against him, with the case, 
on him. Ho hit the bulkhead. My God, 1 shall never 
forget it.” 

“Oh, no,” whi'pered Pat. “His spine?” 

“Yes, paralysis, temporary, we ho])e. We radioed at 
once to St. Antholin’s, the ambulance will be here 
now. He’s unconscious, of course. I’ll do all that’s pos- 
sible.” 

“Then he may — not be able to walk again — ever,” 
said Pat. 

All those nightmares of her first year’s training came, 
back to her. 

That was when old Cunningham, who was reported 
to have been part of St. Antholin’s when it was first 
built, calm, gaunt, grey-haired, imperturbable, had 
said to her with her cool, dry manner: “Not too much 
imagination, nurse. Your job is to help, not hinder. 
Calm, my girl.” 

That astringent quality had been like a reviving 
douehe of cold water. 

She tried to be nurse and not sister, and said: “What 
can I do?” 

“Good girl,” he answered, and now she had time to 
appreciate his own ordeal. 
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He was holding her hands, both of them, and looking 
at her strangely, almost as if he had never seen her 
before. 

Life was flowing back to her through those vital 
hands. She could hear voices, hearty, laughing voices, 
the popping of corks, the hooting of ships’ sirens, the 
murmur of the crowd on the river-bank. She was con- 
scious most of all of the personality of this man beside 
her. 

He had returned, but he was no? the man of whom 
she had dreamed. 

He was sun-bronzed, so that his eyes looked bluer 
than ever. But he was miles away fiom her, she felt the 
shock of his w ithdrawal. 

“I must go to him,” she said. 

“You can’t do anything at the moment.” 

She nodded. 

“I know, but ” 

“C!an you ever forgive me, Pat?” 

It was as if they had both leaped a gicat gulf now. 
His eyes, those deep-set dark blue e\es were pleading, 
there was a light in them she had nevt r seen before. 
She knew' that he was deeply moved, she realized that 
he was suflering intensely, and the love .die felt for him 
grew suddenly from a young girl’s emotion to the 
tenderness of a woman. It w’as if a bud had suddenly 
opened into a flower, a flow'cr of strong sweetness. 

He was suffering too. 

She did not speak, for she could not, and while he 
was still holding her hands, the door was suddenly 
flung open, and a girl’s voice cried gaily: “Kent, 
darling, where have you hidden yourself? No one knew 
where you were, and Daddy wants to sec you. There’s 
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a crowd of reporters Oh! Good gracious, it’s Pat 

Merriford.” 

Pat turned in bewilderment. 

“I was just telling Pat— the news — about her 
brother, Janet,” he said in a low voice. 

“Yes, isn’t it too sad? But I expect it will be all right. 
Come along, dear. There arc lots of people I want you 
to see. And you might look a bit more pleased to see a 
fiancee who’s flown all the way from New Zealand to be 
ready to welcome you home! Dcm’t you think so, Pat?” 



CHAPTER FOUR 


H IS fiancee! Janet Westbrow was his fiancee. 

“Don’t look so surprised,” said the small, fair 
girl with a trill of laughter. “It was all very 


sudden and seciet in Christchurch, wasn’t it, darling? 


Only wailing for your return to make the announce- 


ment. Well, aren’t you going to congratulate us, 


Pat? 


? J 


“Oh, yes — )es, of course,” said the girl huniedly. 
“Only, in the circumstances, svith Tom, I’m rather — 
upset.” 

“I’ll come with you, Pat,” said Kent Willerby^ciuictly. 

He had recovered himself, he was no longer the 
deeply-moved man wht> had held her hands, who had 
not spared himself,- who had indeed in those few tense 
moments given her part of himself. 

She wanted to escape from him, she was glad to go 
through the door into the gangway, then up to the 
crowded deck. The stretcher-bearers were there, and 
on the stretcher lay a still blanket-wrapped figure. She 
saw 'Pom’s dear brown head, his closed eyes. 

Tears rose in Pat’s throat, but she fought them back. 

“I’m coining with you,’’ Kent Wilier by said. 

There wxre other people who spoke to her, she had 
no recollection of what they said. 'Phen Kent was beside 
her, quietly in charge. She was in the ambulance with 
the attendant from St. Antholin’s. 
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Routine asserted itself. The still figure was taken 
straight to a bed, but not in the ward to which Pat was 
allotted. She must hold herself in patience, a frightful, 
tearing patience. 

First she must telephone home. Matron asked her into 
her own room. 

“You don’t want to use the hall eall-box for this 
talk,” she said kindly. “Ur. Willerby suggested it. It 
will be best for you to get the news through yourself 
before tlie radio and the papers take it up.” 

“Thank you, Matron,” Pat said mechanically. 

The operator had got the number. The telephone 
was ringing at the other end, ringing and ringing. 

Her mother would be in bed, Pat knew, probably 
agitated because her father was not answering it. She 
could see home so clearly, her mother dragging herself 
across the bedroom to call out (>f the window: “Gray, 
Gray, telephone.” 'Phen Ikt father would eome charg- 
ing in at the kitchen door, forgetting to kick off his 
dirty Wellington boots on the way. 

There was a roar at the other end. “Is that ^ou, Tom, 
my boy?” 

“Dad, it’s me. Pat. Listen to me.” 

“W'hat’s the matter? T-- Tom there? \Vhat’s happened? 
Pat, get oil’ the line. Tom will want to speak to ns. Is he 
there with you? If I hadn’t been landed with these 
darned chickens- —what did you say?” 

“Daddy, listen,’* Pat shrieked at Iiim. “There’s been 
an accident. Tom has been taken straight to hospital, 
and we’re waiting to lu'ur now. You mustn't worry.” 

How often she had said those words to anxious in- 
quirers! And how useless was that advice, she knew 
now, better than ever. 
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“There was an accident. Dr. Willerby is going to tell 
you all about it. It’s — ^it’s — ^Tom’s back, his spine. They 
don’t know it all yet. Th<ire must be an examination 
and ” 

There was a sudden silence at the end of the tele- 
phone, a silence worse than the Captain’s loudest 
explosion. 

“I wanted you to know before you saw the papers.” 

“What the dickens has happened? You’re talking just 
like a nurse. Mustn’t worry! What’s the good of that to 
your mother and me? I’m coming up at once.” 

“Daddy, darling, it’s no good, not at the moment. 
He won’t be conscious for a little while. If you’ll 
only ” 

There was a slight commotion at the other end of the 
telephone, then her mother’s voice spoke calmly. 

“Be quiet. Gray. I will not go back to bed until I 
know.” 

Pat heaved a sigh of relief. Her mother was in com- 
mand, and the raging and roaring of the Captain 
would subside in the usual way. She repeated the 
story. 

“You know I’ll telephone you as soon as there’s any 
more news. It was an accident. 1 don’t know all the 
details myself yet. Dr. Willerby ” 

Her father was obviously listening at the same time, 
for she heard a typical mutter, and: “He’s responsible? 
Horse-whip him, if any good. What’s that? All right, 
my dear. You carry on.” 

Pat spared a moment to wonder how in the world a 
woman like her mother could have married a man like 
her father, but even more how she could put up with 
him. 
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Then she heard the calm voice again. 

“Gray, you’ve left the garden door open. The chickens 

Please go and cope witj;i them. Yes, of course I’ll 

tell you everything.” 

“Mother, darling, how arc you? Oughtn’t you to be 
back in bed? I’ll come down as soon as I can, even if 
it’s only for an hour or two.” 

“You know what your father is,” her mother said 
quietly. “Tell me, Pat, it — ^isn’t hopeless?” 

Again Pat caught"' her breath, licre was a courage, 
all the stronger for being quiet. Accepting a bitter truth, 
dealing with it without protest, enduring. 

At that moment Pat loved her mother as she had 
never loved her before. 

Qiiiet strength, that’s what I need, she thought 
passionately. 

“They don’t know — ^w'e can't know yet. I’ll phone, 
or come as soon as I can.” 

“Of course, Pat, dear, we can always rely on you.” 

The tone made Pat glow, for not often did her mother 
give praise or commendation. 

“Go back to bed. Is your head better? Is Daddy any 
help?” 

There was a slight laugh at the other end. 

“At the moment he’s ordering the chickens off the 
quarter-deck in naval language. Good-bye, dear. This 
must be an expensive call.” 

“It’s from Matron’s oflicc, she’s good.’’ 

“And give our love to Tom,” breathed her mother. 

Pat wiped a quick tear from one eye and turned to 
thank Matron, who was speaking quietly at that 
moment with Kent Willcrby. 

Remembering those dear people at home, the 

E 
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restrained agony of her mother, the roaring protests 
of her father which she knew covered so much con- 
cern, she could almost have hated Kent at that 
moment. 

Perhaps he saw something of that emotion in her face, 
for he hesitated. It was as if beneath that armour of his 
profession she felt deep hurt. 

“I have told my people,’ she said quietly. 

It was as if the experience had changed them both, 
taming Pat’s usual exuberance. Then her training 
asserted itself. Both were in their armour again. 

Matron’s glance dismissed Pat kindly. She went into 
the familiar corridor. She looked at the clock, com- 
pared it with her watch, and could not believe that so 
short a time had elapsed since she had set out so gaily 
that morning to greet Tom. 

She went up to her room, but the home photographs 
on the walls reproached her. I’here was arj,other emo- 
tion fighting its way up in her conseiousness. 

Janet Westbrow was engaged to marry Kent Wil- 
lerby. 

She had no right to feel jealous, no right to feel 
aggrieved, except at her own foolishness. That kiss at 
the end of the party had been a gay leave-taking, 
nothing more. She had built on tliis slight foundation a 
wonderful dream. Awakening was bitter. 

If her knowledge were correct, Tom’s spine might be 
hurt irretrievably, he might be paralysed from the legs 
downward and never walk again. 

Tom, the walker, the cyclist, the climber, tire sports- 
man, condemned to the torture of inaction. 

That was defeatist thinking, never to be indulged in 
by a nurse. 
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She would go to the dining-room. But as Pat entered, 
she saw that Janet Westbrow, in her smart grey travel- 
ling suit, was the eomplacciiA centre of interest. 

“Bad luck about Tom,'’ whispered Ann, squeezing 
the girl’s hand. 

“I’m waiting to hear,” Pat said as calmly as she 
could. 

“And what do you think of all that? Pussy has licked 
the cream, hasn’t she? Ah\ays said she'd get what she 
wanted, site must have marked him dovn here and 
followed him round.” 

The buzz of questions broke into intelligible ques- 
tions. 

“Janet, you dark hoise, you never gave an inkling. 
When he left here. Dr. V^’illerby hardly knew you!” 

“Do go on, tell us how it all happened.” 

“Well, you see, after I wai ill and left the hos- 
pital ” 

“You wanted to get f-ut,” .said Ruth Bowman, a big 
north-country girl noted for her blunt speech. 

“I was ill, and my father thought a sea voyage wcmld 
do me good. So I went with him. He had some business 
in New Zealand. And, of course, when we were there 
the expedition \\ as just due back, and everyone made a 
great fuss of them. I'licre were rt'ceptions and parties, 
and, of course, Kent remembered me from St. Antho- 
lin’s, and — there you are.” 

Pat linked her arm in Ann’s. Janet iiioved towards 
them. 

“T can’t tell yt'u how sorr>' I am about that accident 
to your brother, Pat. It was such an odd thing to hap- 
pen, for Kent is always so careful. 1 know he’s most 
concerned, for he’s so conscientious.” 
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The words, in that faint drawling accent, w’ere in- 
furiating to Pat in her present mood. 

“Words won’t make hi/n better,” she said, and then 
could have bitten out her tongue, for she feared that 
what she said would go back to Kent Willerby. 

She felt as if her skin were raw, and that someone 
was drawing a rough hand over it. There was Tom with 
his unnecessary suffering, the possible ruin of his life, 
and this girl for whom she had once taken unfair blame 
was gloating over her success in capturing Kent 
Willerby. 

“I must go,” said Janet quickly to cover the slight, 
and the younger nurses moved w'ith her to the door. 
“I have to wait for Kent.” 

Ruth Bowman was following Pat and Ann. 

“There’s something about that madam that always 
riles me,” she said slowly. “Top dog she must be, or 
she'll know the reason why. And what a fuic chap like 
Kent Willerby can sec in her 1 don’t know. Unless he 
thinks her father can help him along.” 

Pat swung round on her. 

“Don't ) ou dare sa> such a thing about Dr. Willerby,” 
she said angrily. “He’s not that sort.” 

Her friends stared at her. 

“Sorry. I’m touchv about everything,” she muttered. 

“I know.” Ruth nodded and went to the service 
hatch ahead of them. 

“All the same, Pat, I wouldn’t be surprised if that 
were in Kent Willerby 's mind,” Ann continued with an 
air of gentle re})roof. ‘T’\e nc\er thought he w'as quite 
human myself with all this insistence on research in 
Antarctic, and with his family history, so probably 
Janet, being Westbrow’s daughter, fits in quite well.” 
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Pat felt as if she had sunk into a deep pit of un- 
happiness. There was no light anywhere. 

She was on duty in her wajd when the call which she 
had been dreading came for her. 

“Nurse Merriford to go to Matron.” 

Pat trembled, as she waited to straighten her cap, to 
crisp her apron. 

She tapped at the door, went in. Was it only an hour 
ago that she had been here telephoning her family? 

Matron looked up comjiosedly from her de^k. 

“Dr. Willerby has sent a message that you can see 
your brother. Sir Hubert has examined him this after- 
noon. I’ve asked Ward Sister to release ) ou w hile you go 
to your brother.” 

“Thank you,” whispered Pat. 

In her confusion she took the wrong turning in the 
maze of corridors. It was just what she would do, 
thought Pat angrily, but as she turned back from the 
laboratory wing, Lee Cauntley came out of the door 
behind her. 

“Pat. Pat, darling,” he said, eatehing her arm. “Fve 
just heard the news when 1 got back. 1 was tied up. 
Anything I can do?” 

“Oh, Lee.” .she said, cluiging to him, as she would 
have clung to any^ human being in that cold fog of 
misery. 

“Mustn’t give u]),” he said sturdily. “Mustn’t let your 
brother sec you like this. What's the gv>od of being a 
nurse if you can’t put on an act for him?'’ 

They were at the end of the corriilor. This modern 
wing was all glass. Anyone at the other r nd w’ould have 
a full view of their meeting, of Pal clinging to the young 
New Zealander’s arm, of his glincc down at her. 
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“Thanks, Lee, you’ve done me good.” 

“Any time you want any more treatment ” he 

said. f, 

That moment had helped her. It was true, she had 
to act hopefully for Tom’s sake. 

She went through the glass door, and was surprised 
that Kent Willerby was waiting for her outside the 
ward. 

Again she had a quick perception of a change in his 
mood, as if he had withdrawn from her, was almost 
angry with her. 

“I — I’m not late, I came as soon as I could,” said 
Pat. 

“He’s recovered consciousness, he’s very w('ak, but 
he naturally wants to sec you.’* 

He went with her into the ward. There w'as a screen 
round the bed, and she stepped beyond it with a feeling 
that all this was unreal. Tom should ncjt^be here, he 
should be out in fresh air, w'alLing, talking, he should 
bo at home. 

She saw the white bed, then the brown face on the 
pillow, the grey e>cs looking for her, die eyes so like her 
mother’s. 

“Tom, dear,” she said. “This is bad luck,” and 
smiled df)wn at him. “Of all the things to happen after 
all you went through, just when )ou were home! Mum 
and Uad sent their love. In one' way, I’m glad Mum 
wasn’t here.” 

Her brother was clutching her hand. 

“Arc they all right? How long have I got to be here? 
It’s so queer to feel no movement in in^ legs, Pat.” 

His face had sharpened. 

“Do you remember that time when you were ill at 
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home, and I nursed you? And how you grumbled. Men 
are always bad patients. The doctors can’t tell yet all 
the injuries in your fall, but jf you stay quiet and rest, 
it will be easier.” 

His eyes pleaded, while she w^as talking all the cheer- 
ful, sentimental stuff that nurses and relatives must talk, 
and she knew his fear. 

“There is — danger?” he whispered, clutching at her 
hand. 

“Of course,” she ^aid in as matter-of-fact a way as 
she could. “But you went in s( an h of adventure to the 
South Pole, and now you’re having it in hospital.” 

“Am I going to ” 

“Of course not,” snapped Pat. “Really, you remind 
me of Dad when he had his bronchitis. There are pic- 
tures to be taken of the damage, then it won’f be long 
before wc get you staggering round the ward, but it’s 
patience first, for a while.’’ 

“I can’t feel below the w'aist. I thought I’d lost my 
legs. Pat, you'd tell me the truth?” 

“Gi’eat big silly,” scoffed Pat. “Of course you can’t 
feel after an accident like that. It will all come back, 
don’t worry, Tom.” 

The hand was slackening its grasp. 

She sighed. He was slipping away into uneonscious- 
ness. 

She laid the hand gently n the coverlet, turned 
away, her eyes bright with the tears which she would 
not shed. 

She fdt an arm across her shoulder as she passed 
beyond the sereen, saw the Ward \urse go in to her 
patient. 

“Good girl,” said Dr. Wilier h\ ’s quiet voice. 
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He was walking with her to the corridor, closing the 
door behind her. 

“He says he can’t feel,’,’ said Pat anxiously. 

That arm across her shoulder had given her, even in 
her fear, a sense of warm confidence, as if it were the 
arm of someone who cared for her trouble. 

“There may be complications — shock to the nerves 
of the spinal cord. There’ll be another opinion. What 
about your people?” 

“My mother is ill with influenza* and my father can’t 
leave her,” said Pat. 

He was thoughtful, standing now with his hands in 
the pockets of the white coat into which he had changed, 
staring out at the branches of the plane trees, with their 
young green leaves. 

Pat had longed to see them like this, and now she 
hated them. 

“Where did you sav you lived?” 

“My home is at Blythe, on the coast.” 

“This is Friday. I was to spend the week-end at my 
mother’s place at Da\ant. If I drive down there this 
evening, can I give you a lift? You sec, 1 must tell your 
people about the accident, explain how it happened. 
I’m responsible.” 

Pat could have put her arms round him then for that 
thought, for the sincerity of his voice. She might hate 
him for what he had done, in one mood, but she recog- 
nized that he was sulTcring, too. 

“I’ll have a word with Matron about it.” He was 
dismissing her. 

“It’s very — thoughtful, very kind of you,” she 
stammered. “As a matter of fact, it was my turn for 
week-end leave because of my brother coming home.” 
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He nodded brusquely. 

“Gk)od, rii let you know.” 

Only when she was flying^back to her ward did Pat 
remember Janet Westbrow. Kent Wilier by had not said 
a word about his own aflairs, was he putting them aside 
for what he thought was his duty, his responsibility? 

She went on with her duties soberly, dealt with her 
reports, soothed the male ballet dancer’s vanity as she 
checked his temperature chart, telephoned the Almoner 
about the anxieties oTa retired elderly Colonel, and was 
drawing breath when the telephone call ( ame for her. 

“I'm sure you appreciate that these are exceptional 
circumstances, Nurse Merrifoid,” Matron said quietly. 
“But as you had this leave due to you, and as your 
parents miist be very concerned about getting the latest 
news, you can take the leave as previously arranged, 
returning on Sunday c\ening.” 

Pat agreed. In her own room she changed hurriedly 
from her uniform into a nul-biowm tweed suit. At the 
last moment she thrrist .i scai'finto her pocket, and she 
was glad when she saw Dr. Willcrby’s open car. 

How the other girls w'ould envy her this opportunity. 
And it had come to her because of Tom’s tragedy. 

Dreams do come tnie, but the wrong way lound, she 
thought. 

Kent Willerby w'as brusque and abstracted. This 
could be no pleasant outing 1 r him. 

And what could he have arranged about his fiancee, 
Janet? He had said that he was going to his mother’s 
home, he had not spoken of it as if it were his. Surely 
Janet wotild have w'anted him with her! 

“I’m afraid this has altered your plans,” Pat began 
timidly. 
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“Yes, they had to be changed,” he said with blunt- 
ness. 

He was wishing that Janet was here, no doubt. 

Pat clasped her hands tightly as the car swept into 
the main road leading south. 

How strange that a man so conscientious should 
choose a girl who, to her own knowledge, was irrespon- 
sible! But he loved her, that was enough. 

Yet, on that evening, with the swift movement, with 
the sense of being in the traffic anil yet not of it, with 
watching those firm hands at the wheel, Pat’s mood 
began to lift slightly finm the stiaiii of the di.y. 

Unconsciously, she relaxed in her scat. 

“You must find this so strange and different fiom the 
last year,” she said. “Tom’s letters and the radio made 
me see it all, but I suppose no one can imagine it really 
— the cold and the silence. It as as what you always 
wanted, w<isn’t it? Arc you satisfied with y^ur woik? 

He nodded. He too had relaxed in his seat, his eyes 
on the road, calm and easy' the driver in command. 

“It was my dream,” he said. “As it was my father’s 
bef(>re me. And he was defeated by it. As I w'as.” 

“But y'ou made your researches — I’om said there was 
your repoit. You were working on it on the w'ay back. 
It would help other expeditions in the future — even 
ordinary people — to li\’c through every kind of stiain 
and difficulty — I’om said so. C)h, Tom!” 

“That’s been the problem of every generation, hasn’t 
it?” he asked soberly. “1 here the air was so clean, so 
pure, we lived in a community w'hich depended each 
on the other,” They were on a dual caniage-way now, 
running smoothly through the suburbs. 

He began to talk, filling in details of what Tom had 
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mentioned in his letters, so that she could ask questions 
about the lighting system, the rations, the time the 
aeroplane crashed on the pack ice, the adventures of 
the husky dogs. It was as if in eager spirit she had been 
there, partly because of lom, partly because of Kent 
himself. 

Now they were in the country with tlie vista of 
meadows, of the soft roll of the Downs, the cloud 
masses building up to the south-west. 

“I’m afraid this \^ili make late for going on to 
your mother’s home,” Pat said. 

“I telephoned,” he said, “and it won’t make all that 
difference.” 

flis mother had not come to welcome him home, Pat 
remembered. 

“Oh!” said Pat blankly. 

He turned to smile at her, and his shoulder in the 
tweed coat brushed against hers. 

“Do you know, ycui have the most expressive voice — 
and eyes?” he said. oa sounded almost shocked then. 
I’ve heard you talk about your people. Tom used to 
talk about you all, and I envied him.” 

“Envyi*” gasped Pat. “You, to ciA'y anyone!” 

He drove on in silence for a time. 

“If (me lives in a house, not a home, where one’s 
parents who married with passionate haste arc regret- 
ting it, one’s point of vic^\ is different. My father 
escaped in his own way — to the Antarctic. 1 hat was his 
life. I made up my mind not to make his mistake, never 
to trust to a passionate, passing emotion.” 

“I sec,” breathed Pat vcr\' softly. 

A lonely boy, emotionally stan cd at the most 
critical time of his life, the c* orbed father, the un- 
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known, but apparently resentful mother, the distrust of 
that happy family emotion which was, she realized now, 
a valuable possession in \he life of herself and Tom. 
Almost a distrust of the happiness to be found in love. 

She needed time to adjust tliis new impression of the 
clever Kent Willcrby. He had put himself into his work, 
lost in that his capacity foi emotion. How had that dis- 
trust been won over by a girl like Janet? 

She remembered that ugly hint from Ruth Bowman 
that he was ambitious, and that Janet’s father could 
help him. She did not reject that now, she held it in 
abeyance, trying to understand. 

But she felt a glimmering doubt. Could a man who 
talked like this really love Janet? Could he know what 
loving meant? 

And it was not for her to loll him, to show' him, for 
loving stretched away into the distance. It was caring, 
with infinite patience, and with humour^ it was the 
fabric w’hich knit her differing parents together, it was 
indescribable and indestructible. 

“We turn right here,’' said Pat. “Here’s the sea.” 

The evening ^had turned chilly. A wind was blowing 
through the coarse grass, there was a sling in the air. 

“Turn again by the ‘Dog and Duck', then over this 
bridge across the marsh, and there we arc,’’ said Pat. 

She had never come home without a confidence of 
warmth and welcome, but for the first time she saw the 
house with other eyes. 

The paint needed renewing on the doors and wind- 
dow-frames, the gat den was untidy. 

“It will be all right to leave the car here,” she said. 

She opened the dortr and called as gaily as she could: 
“Anyone at home?” 
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There was a smell of wood-smoke, of baking scones. 
Her mother appeared at the kitchen door with surprise. 

“Pat! We didn’t expect yop after your call this morn- 
ing. And the radio What is the news?” 

“I’ve brought Dr. Kent Willerby to see you. He’s 
looking after Tom. He wants to talk to you and father.” 

“Do come in,” said Mrs. Merriford quietly. 

She moved slowly, but she had made the effort to get 
dressed in her warm old red frock. It was she who had 
lighted a fire, prepared supper. 

“You’d better go and find your father,” she said. 

Pat went out into the dusk, and there loomed before 
her the tall figure with the basket of eggs. 

“Hullo, Pat, my girl, where did you spring from?” 

He was more subdued than usual. Pat cliing to his 
arm. Together they put the eggs into their dated boxes, 
the first job to be done, then her father w'ashed his 
hands at the scullery tap. 

“^Vhat’s he come for?” he demanded. 

“He asked to meet you,” said Pat simply. “The 
accident — you sec, he feels it was his fault.” 

“Darned idiot,” groaned her father. 

They entered the living-room where Mrs. Merriford 
had switched on the ian.p. 

Kent Willerby was sitting in the snjall carA'ccl arm- 
chair on the farther side of ihc hearth. lie had been 
leaning forward with his hant's clasped together, like a 
prisoner before a judge, thought Pat quickly. 

Mrs. Merriford did not look like a judge. Her hands 
rested lightly, but with an efiisrt of control on the arms 
of the high chair which she liked, and Pat sensed the 
restraint in her attitude. Yet she was speaking com- 
posedly. 
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“Yes, I do understand how it happened,” she was 
saying quietly. 

In the light of the lamp Kent Willerby looked 
wretched, and Pat could have cried out at his suffering. 
On one side she hated anyone who would inflict this 
ordeal on her mother. But after that talk with Kent in 
the car she realized that the cold armour he had always 
worn was the result of his own environment. 

“Now what’s all this?” said Captain Mcrrifoid, blus- 
tering, Pat knew, to conceal his emotion. “What have 
you done, sir?” 

“Dr. Willerby has been telling me,” said Mrs. Merri- 
ford. “It was very' good of him to come immediately, I 
am sure at some trouble to himself, to — to tell us about 
Tom.” 

“After you’ve smashed him up nicely, from what I’ve 
heard,” said her husband savagely. 

“You can’t blame Dr. W'illciby for an acfidcnt which 
might have happened to anyone,” said Pat. 

Her rnothei gave her a glance of warning. The Merri- 
ford temper, lijke the Merrifoid hair, was alike in each 
of them. 

“iVccident! Criminal carelessness,” snapped her 
father. 

“Now be reasonable, Dad,” began Pat. 

Her mother sighed, lhat one word of “reasonable” 
was liable to send her husband of! into full spate. This 
occasion was one. 

“Reasonable! A young man cut off in his prime, con- 
demned to be an invalid all the rest of his life, just 
because of a fool. What do you expect me to say, 
sir?” 

He glared at Kent W^illerby, and Pat w’as aghast at 
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the explosion, accustomed as she was to her father’s 
temper. 

“At least Dr. Willerby cayie here to explain, to tell 
you the chances ” 

“I’d like to speak for myself,” said Kent Willerby 
coldly. 

He was standing up now, and he seemed taller than 
before. 

“1 quite understand how you feel, Captam Merriford. 
There is nothing I can add to my apologies. But we 
have had a most careful examination today, and shall 
watch him. There are tests tf» be marie. You will be 
kept informed.” 

He was distant, ictreating into his experience, his 
professional disci'ction. Pat was distraught, there w'as 
nr)thing she could do. 

“When can I sec him.’’ My husband and I cannot get 
away together,” said Mrs. Merriford. 

“I will let you know as soon as possible.” 

He was mo\'ing towards the door. 

“But you haven’t had any' erdfee, and after your 
journey, and all because of us! Please let me make you 
some eolfee,” pleaded Pat. 

It W'as not like her ‘athcr to be inhospitable, usually 
he delighted to olfcr his favourite sherry , but he stood 
there, hands in the jjoekets of his old tweed jacket. 

“Thank you, no. I won't wiit,” said Kent \Villerby', 
“but you can rest assured, Mrs Merriford, that your 
son is having the best attention. And there is always 
hope.” 

He had taken her hand, and it sr('mcd as if some- 
thing passed bctw'ccn them, some concern, some hint of 
understanding. 
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“There is always hope,” repeated Mrs. Merriford. 

Kent Willcrby looked round the room, at the large, 
old-fashioned settee, the yntidy book-case, the desk in 
the corner with the high-backed chair. There were 
photographs on the walls, photographs of two children 
in a swing, of a small boy poised on a diving-board, a 
grave-faced I’om with the unnatural spruceness of a 
schoolboy having his photograph taken. 

Tom, the very room breathed of his threatened young 
life. No wonder the thought or him maddened her 
father, reproached Kent. 

“Dr. Willcrby talked of Tom on the expedition,” she 
said quickly. “I'heic's so much to hear about it all, and 
Tom — he can’t tell us much yet.’" 

“Do I want to hear it from Dr. Willcrby?” snorted 
her father. 

“Good night,” said Kent quietly. 

It was a wonder that he was taking Jicr father’s 
behaviour so quietly, Pat thought. W’hcn she remem- 
bered he had given up an engagement with his new 
fiancee, when he had had no respite since his exciting 
arrival this morning, when he had taken the troubh to 
drive half across the county to see her parents, she felt 
that she had not expressed her gratefulness. 

She went with him to the door. 

“I am so sorry, so dreadfully sorry,” she began, but 
he interrupted her with: “Don’t worry, Pat. I under- 
stand how your father feels. And I was interested to see 
your home. Tom talked so much about you all that I 
felt 1 recognized it all w'hen I came.” 

Pat was astonished. During those long dark months 
of the Antarctic winter, no doubt the men had talked 
in the intervals of their work. Even the quiet Tom, 
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dear Tom. — she could see him so clearly before her, with 
that raised eyebrow, that slow smile — must have given 
himself away. 

Kent had taken her hand, pressed it firmly. 

“You’ll be needed,” he said. “Here, and with Tom. 
And I shall need you to help me with him.” 

He was gone down the path. He had left the car 
lights on, in a moment he was on the move. 

“Don’t stand there, you’ll get cold, Pat,” he called. 

The car swept away. Pat stayed there for a few 
seconds, regardless of the cold air blowing in from the 
sea. 

She had said she would put Kent Willerby out of her 
thoughts, but today his conflicting behaviour only 
pressed on her more than ever. Me was engaged to marry 
Janet Westbrow, yet he had left her for this call on the 
Merrifords. It wa-. his duty, of course, yet he had talked 
to her with such intimacy that she felt as if she were 
admitted to his confidence. He harl given no impression 
of the lover returned and anxious to be with his be- 
loved, he had said that his homecoming with his 
mother would be very different from the one Tom 
would have had. 

Pat looked at the vanishing car lights. With all her 
anxiety about Tom, about her family, she felt as if, with 
Kent Willcrby’s departure, some light was gone from 
her life. 


F 



CHAPTER FIVE 


I T was a busy week-end for Pat. She insisted on her 
mother going back to bed, she carried out the house- 
hold tasks to the accompaniment of her father’s 
laments. 

It was when she came to Ttim’s rooms that Pat’s tears 
overflowed. All the cherished things were there. His old 
slippers had been put out, his dressing-gown hung on 
the door. 

Pat banged the door behind her. She would not let her- 
self think that Tom might not come back to this room. 

On Sunday she persuaded her father to*go to church 
to be out of the way while she cooked the dinner, made 
pastry and a cake U- last the week. Her father enjoyed 
the sound of his voice in the hymns, he would probably 
disagree with the \'icai’s sermon, but then he would not 
be brooding. 

Her mother got up about eleven and sat with Pat in 
the kitchen. 

Gypsy’s latest bate h of kittens had reached the stage 
of crawling out of their box. I'hey were alternately 
cuffed by their mother, or washed and pushed baeJe. 

“1 should beat that mixture a little more,” said Mrs. 
Merriford valiantly. “Of course, doctors do such mar- 
vellous things nowadays.” 

“Yes, and they can never tell beforehand,” Pat inter- 
rupted eagerly. “So much depends on the patient, and 
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will-power. You can’t say Tom hasn’t got any of that! 
I’m really longing to get back to St. Antholin’s this 
afternoon to hear more.” 

“It would be nice if >ou were to be his nurse,” said 
her mother wistfully. 

“Not on your life. If I’d been in that ward already, 
maybe, but I’m not. Still, I’ll be able to see him at 
visiting hours.” 

“Can you take him anything? Eggs, cake, he was so 
fond of my cliciry c.ds.c,” said lici mother wistfully. 

“I’ll take some bark,” said Pat immediately. “But 
I'd like some myself.” 

Sunday dinnei' was siircessful, lier parents said. Then 
there was only time to pack hci ca'^e .and the parcel for 
Tom, and be dri\en ofl by her father in the old car to 
the station. 

Pat wished that her mother’s shordders did not 
droop. She hail ne\'cr thc.ught of her parents as of any 
particular age, but for the first time there was a warn- 
ing hint in her mother’s posture. 

"Wish I could drive you all the way,” grunted her 
father. “If it weren't for this darned taxation and the 
price of petrol, and your mother- -well, I w'ould. See 
for myself. Don’t trust that Willcrby fellow.” 

Pat w.as silent. 

“Tom could sue him for this,” her father went on. 
“I was sjreaking to old Lii imers alter church this 
morning, y^ou know, retired solicitor.” 

“Oh, no,” protested Pat. “And you must wait. Dad, 
until w e know. It's going to be a long and tricky thing, 
and you mustn’t worry Tom about it You’ve got to be 
hopeful when you come and see him.” 

“Hopeful,” snorted her father. 
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“And you’ve got to keep an eye on mother,” went on 
Pat. 

Her father was silent,, as if she had presented him 
with a new and unpleasant thought. 

“I sometimes think there was a lot to be said for 
keeping daughters at home,” he said, in an unusually 
quiet voice as he carried h^^r pared up to the little plat- 
form. “It’s not fashionable or possible nowadays. And 
anyway you’re tied up with that hospital of yours.” 

The little local train came in. 

She dropped a kiss on his weather-beaten check as 
she leant out of the window. 

She was glad to be back at the hospital. Lee rang her 
up. He would not be on duly that night, but he would 
sec her soon. 

“Imagine Kent Willeiby falling for the white kitten,” 
he remarked. 

She was glad that it was a busy night. 

When would she hear about Tom.'* 

Early in the morning she was busy at the steiili/er 
when Lee caiUe in. 

“You look as white as a ghost,” he told her. “Any 
cocoa going? You look as if you could do with a gallon. 
Soiry about your bi other, Pat. But Kent Willeiby will 
do his best.’’ 

He had put his arm round her, and the ra( 'c human 
contact was so soothing after that night of auKiety^ that 
Pat was glad to lean against him, to relax hej guard, to 
realiz.e how tired she was. If' i head was on his shoulder, 
lier bright red, unmistakable hair on his white coat. 

“I do feel so despondent,” she murmured. 

“Nonsense, Kent Willeiby will do his best,” he 
repeated. 
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“Aftrr doing his worst,” said Pat sharply. 

The door behind them swung open. Dr. Willerby was 
there. 

“I thought you’d like to know about your brother. 
The nerv^es of the one leg are not irreparably damaged. 
He has considerable pain. Sister will call you when you 
can sec him, some time tomorrow.” 

He had gone, his face still strained and tense. Pat 
stared after him in amazement. Kent Willerby had 
taken unusual and uriofiieial tiouble to let her know the 
latest news of Tom. 

Had he heard those unfortunate bitter words of hers? 
They were not the truth, they were one part of her 
mood, comjxmnd of her fatigue, her anxiety and, she 
had to admit it, resentment about Janet. 

“Oh, I ilo hate myself,” she burst out. “I didn’t know 
that he’d be back at the hospital tonight. He was going 
into the country for the week-end.” 

She remembered the very diffeicut Kent Willerby 
who had sat opposite her mother beside the fire, the 
intimate atmosphere as tiny drove, the new under- 
standing of him of w'hith be had been conscious. 

Janet Westbrow had not come into that. 

“Yeah, so did S(''meonc else,” said Lee. “^\hat about 
some cocoa? His girl friend, the blonde Janet. Rang up 
in a fair tear, she did. Our litt'e Horseiadish was on the 
line. Had to explain that he was called away by an 
emergency. Our kitten has claws.’’ 

“But he must have told her, I mean, he came down 
with me to see my people, to tell them about I’om,” Pat 
said in surprise. 

Lee whistled. 

“Better him than me. I bet it was worse than any of 
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his Antarctic experiences. And there was a broadcast- 
ing man on to him to give a talk, do something on TV 
about it.” ^ 

“Any girl would be annoyed,” she said slowly. 

“Nonsense, if a chap’s in this line he’s got to be on 
tap, if he’s conseientious. And he’s worried to death 
about Tom, I bet. Besides, he’s always had a soft 
corner for you.” 

“I don’t believe that,” gasped Pat. 

A few months ago, how those words would have 
thrilled her! 

But he was going to marry Janet. 

The next day Sister telephoned she could go up to 
Tom’s ward. And there, in the white bed, with the 
cradle to raise the bed-clollu-s above his limbs, was 
Tom, sunburnt little lines (T anxiety round his grey 
eyes. 

“This is a fine set out,” he s<ud. “Damnsilly thing to 
have happened, and just now, too. How’s Mum?” 

“They were comine to sic >ou, but Mum had in- 
fluenza,” saic^ Pat, taking his hand. 

It was brown and firm, llie clasp of it gave her 
confidence. 

“Dad w'ent off the deep end, of couise. Wanted to 
come up and fight everyone. You know him.” 

“Good old Dad,” Tom grinni'd feebly, winced at an 
involuntary movemint. “What arc they going to do 
with me, Pat.'’” 

“They have to find out, w'ait, examine, then you’ll 
have what they call passive exercise, 1 expect, to bring 
back the power. i\ll the girls are balloting to sec who’s 
to take you on. You’re quite a hero, you know. You 
might have Ann. She’s on the physiotherapy .side.” 
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“I feel a fool here,” he grunted, looking with dis- 
favour around him. “When can I go home?” 

Pat felt a tightness round her heart. How often she 
had answered that question lightly, firmly, but without 
the strain which was with her now! 

“When your legs are better,” she said. “You’ve had 
a frightful shock, Tom. It’s bound to take time.” 

The change in his face scared her. 

“You mean I’ve got to hang about here for days, for 
weeks — maybe T 

“Oh, do be sensible,” snapped Pat, and at her fami- 
liar sisterly tone she saw the fear in his eyes diminish. 
“Be your age, Tom. How the dickens can they tell 
straight off at once? I’hings like spines, and the lumbar 
bit of you, and nerves too, can’t be played wiih. And if 
you start worrying, you won’t be so well.” 

“Any beer for me to celebrate?’’ lie asked her, and 
she was reassured by the jauntiness of his tone. “And 
Pat, my luggage. And I don’t know where my parcels 
were — presents for ^ou all. And there’s things I’d like — 
the photos, you know, and all that.” 

He spoke almost awkwardly. Under his jaunty ex- 
terior, he was sentimental, she knew. 

“I can trace them,” Pat reassured him. 

She went to the patients’ depository, found the 
belongings which had been checked in with him auto- 
matically, brought up the case. He insisted on looking 
through it, but she knew the eifort was painful. 

“That’s for Mum, a silk shawl; and a scarf thing for 
you. Cigars for Dad, no duty. It’s a funny thing, but I 
can’t find that picture of you I had with the little cat. 
You ought to be honoured that you were my pin-up 
girl in the hut.” 
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“You must have been hard up,” teased Pat. “And 
you will be pleased to hear that that little Gypsy cat has 
had six kittens. You can ^ess what Dad says.” 

“Six for Gypsy! Bless my soul! Shows you what 
happens when I leave the country,” said Tom. 

“Yes. Mum said we’d wait for you to name them, 
but we had to start with Amber and Ginger.” 

“Maybe that picture will turn up some time. It was 
queer, you know, Pat, when we were all crowded into 
our hut, with the bunks so close *to the table, and the 
gale and the cold outside, we appreciated things more. 
The chaps were good sports, everyone as keen as mus- 
tard on his job. We talked about why couldn’t men live 
together without wars and strikes and anger. We were 
all in it together. Kent Willcrby dragged a sledge like 
the rest of us when the ‘weasel’ went out of action. It’s 
owing to him we all kept so fit. He seemed to like hear- 
ing about you all.” 

He moved his arms restlessly. 

“What is it?” asked Pat. 

“It’s just tl^t I can’t feel anything yet. Didn’t know 
if my feet were still there.” 

“What do you think we're covering with that 
cradle?” teased Pat, but her anxiety grew. 

Sister Cunningham came across the ward. 

“Come along, my gel,” she said. 

“Yes, Sister,” said Pat with docility. 

“Hard-hearted creature,” said Tom, and actually 
winked at Sister. 

From this distance Pat could see the sudden clench- 
ing of his fists. 

“You’ve cheered him up,” said that stiff woman, 
actually unbending. 
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“He doesn’t realize what — might happen,” breathed 
Pat. 

“If he does, he’s the sort that wouldn’t say,” said 
Sister. * 

Pat clasped her hands. Tom threatened with 
paralysis, one leg, if not two, useless for the rest of his 
life. Tom, whose joy had been walking and riding and 
swimming, who loved the open air. 

“Pull yourself together, my gel,” said Sister Cunning- 
ham, not unkindly. 

She was dismissed. And now she could go back to 
sleep. But she could not settle, even with darkened cur- 
tains, even with the notice “Do not disturb” on the 
door. She had to gel up and put her mind on her 
studies. At least they by-passed her main fears. 

It was arranged that Captain and Mrs. Merriford 
should come to visit Tom during the next week. 

It was an ordeal for them all. Pat wondered if it were 
not most for herself, since she htid the medical know- 
ledge which they could only surmise. And she must 
camouflage her own anxiety with bri.''kness and con- 
fidence. 

For things were not going well with Tom. His own 
temperament was against him at this early stage. He 
was impatient, he was dismayed at his weakness, his 
anxiety betrayed itself in irritability, and a rising tem- 
perature at night. But before his parents, Pat knew that 
he would play his part as well as he could. 

“Hullo, Mum!” he said gaily. “Trust me to fall in 
soft. Tired of snow and penguins to eat, come back to 
the fat of the land. But never expected rice pudding.” 

Mrs. Merriford did not speak. She hugged him in- 
stead, looking over his head at Pat on the other side of 
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the bed. The Captain cleared his throat and stared 
down the ward at the interested occupants of the other 
beds. 

Pat heard him muttering to himself, piobably un- 
complimentary words about the hospital, but at her 
touch on his arm he straightened himself and was 
unnaturally jovial. 

“Give me exercises in the mornings,” Tom was 
saying in disgust. 

“Quite a plum for the nurses,*’ Pat heard herself 
saying in a high, clear voice. “All my friends come and 
say can they do anything for I’om?” 

“That’s right,” said a sepukhial voice from his 
neighbour, Ginger, in the next bed. “JSo chance for us 
with these bloomin’ Arctic heroes,” 

“I’ve told you before, Antarctic, >ou old josser,” said 
Tom. 

“All the same to me,” was Ginger's frpl^. “Only 
thing is I get a chance to see my favourite, the girl 
whose coloured haii matches mine.’’ 

I’he stale o^d joke made them all smile with inten- 
sity. 

Ginger was a special privileged person, the retired 
batman of a military personage. 

Pat felt as if her scry heart were raw with the effort 
to be ordinary, know'ing that the others were acting 
too. 

“Exercises, Mum,” Tom w'as explaining. “The silly 
thing is it makes me so tired, so exhausted. If the 
blithering idiots knew what they were doing, or told 
you something ” 

Pat laughecl and tossed her head at the usual com- 
plaint. 
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“You know enough for your own good. You’re not 
nursing yourself, and don’t you go disturbing Night 
Nurse again. She doesn’t like it.” 

She wished that she hadn’t said that, for her mother 
gave her a quick glance. 

“Dr. Willcrby brought me some of the ‘stills’ which 
were taken,” he said. “Look, here’s our hut, and the 
day we gave ourselves a dinner party, aren’t the details 
clear? You can see the pictures pinned up on the wall. 
That was my bunk, 'and you can even see the pictures 
of home— you at llie end! Nou 1 wonder where the 
dickens that one can have got to?” 

“Don’t wony about it, it doesn’t matter,’’ said Pat, 
recognizing the invalid’s insistence on trifles. 

Matron was strolling down the ward at the correct 
distance from Kent Willerby. 

Immediately Pat felt that flutter of interest in the 
other patients. And she noticed that odd stiffening of 
Tom’s manner to Kent Willerby. 

facing Kent now across the l)rd, she felt h('w odd it 
was to hale and love a man at the same time. She noted 
that Kent had not recovered from that air of strain on 
his first arrival. He was still bro^vn after exposure to 
the air and sea, ’out his skin was taut, his mouth 
firm. 

She thought if she did nt t cherish her resentment, 
she w’ould be sorry fi'r him, she w'ould go on loving 
him. What a fool she had been to cherish those odd 
memoric's! He was Dr. Kent Willerby, far removed 
from her by his engagement to Janet AVestbrow. 

She watched ev('ry little mannerism which she knew 
so well, she watched him greet her mother with cour- 
tesy, her father with dignity. Captain Mcrrifc»rd was 
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slightly awed by the hospital atmosphere, by the 
starched stiff cap of Matron. Pat watched Kent almost 
jealously for a false movc^ for something for which she 
could blame him, but it was as if her heart melted in 
his presence. She could have screamed at him, she 
could have put her arms round him, the conflict within 
her made her lower her c> 's and stand stiffly, correctly, 
the nurse on duty even here. 

Dr. Wilier by had been explaining the trratment to 
the Merrifords. 

“I’m not in charge of the case,” he said “But Sir 
Hubert has kindly let me romc along at times, and as 
he is at an International Conference this week, I made 
the opportunity.” 

Pat knew that the conference threw more work on 
his shoulders, that In had had no let-up since his return. 
And again jealous'y of Janet, whom she had defended, 
and who had turned so surprisingly * into Kent’s 
fiancee, rose in her. 

The Captain was silently mollified, he w as unbending 
slightly. Kcntiir certain moods could get round anyone, 
thought Pat, wl*h a new touch of anger. 

Mrs. Merriforcl unpacked ■>ome eggs and her owm 
preserves. 

“They’ll be labelled and go into the kitchen,” Pat 
remitrded her. 

“He always did like my black-currant jelly. And 
Duchess always gives the best eggs,” her mother said 
wnstfully. 

The C.aptain snorted at tlrrs word of praise for his 
enemies. 

“Thanks for the ‘stills’,” Tom was repeating, but 
distantly. “And look, here’s the June celebration? Re- 
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member old Duguid and his interminable Scots 
stories? Never thought my pictures would come out so 
clearly. But we haven’t fouij^ Pat’s yet.” 

She surprised a quick glance from Dr. Kent Willerby. 

It was time for them to go, that hateful moment of 
leave-taking, when the fears they had all worked so 
intensely to cover up came to light again. 

“^kt least Pat’s within reach of you,” said Merriford. 

“Lot of good that is,” said 1’oni gaily. “She’s always 
about with her New Zealand boy-friend.” 

It would be the moment for her to colour, thought 
Pat, and Matron gave her a cold glance. 

Dr. Kent Willerby was escorting Mrs. Merriford Iioni 
the w'ard. She had jiaused to smile at (linger and at the 
youngster in the cird bed. Captain Merriford pumped 
his son’s hand. 

“Soon get you out of this damned place,” he com- 
mented gruffly. “Might be worse, my lad.” 

Tom's face against the pillows had a great weari- 
ness. 

“Ma^be,” he said. “Sometimes I think — not much.’’ 

Ginger cackled with laughter. 

“You’re a fine one to talk," he said. “How would you 
like ” 

“Now' then, Ginger,” Pat raid brightly, for she knew 
the old man’s delight in goiy dct.iils of his past opera- 
tions. “Don’t go boasting.” 

She was conscious as she had never been before of the 
pressure of illness on the strange human mind, of the 
mixture of courage and small emotion^, of the odil pride 
taken in the internal mysteries, even turned into 
Ginger’s mispronunciation. 

She smiled down at the old man, for she knew, and 
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she wondered if he sometimes guessed, that he might 
never leave the hospital alive, and his courage matched 
his gaiety and his atrociotus language. 

“Always liked your colour hair,” he chuckled. “Some- 
body stoic your picture, eh? Not surprised? One of 
them housemen who grtimble if they’re called out at 
night. Or maybe it was the doctor. Wouldn’t put it 
past him.” 

“You say the silliest things,” she said severely. “We’ll 
cut out \our supper tonight. I must go.” 

She turned back to Tom, to note the weariness, 
the flat mof)d after the cKcitcmcnl of his visitors had 
gone. 

“I’ll bring 'omc p.ipers and books for you later,” she 
promised. 

“It makes me mad. Mum lor'ks ten years older. I 
wanted ” 

He turned his head (m the pillow. 

“Bang him on the head with the teapot,” sang old 
Ginger, and Tom raised himself indignantly, and then 
as if the old inan’s impudent htiry face rt minded him 
of anothei’s pain, he subsided. 

“Sorry,” he grunted. 

“Go on with you,” said Pat briskly. “Tea will be 
coming up. And you may have Ann to stai't your exer- 
cises tomorrow moining. You will like her. Bye-bye. 
See you soon.” 

Btit she was more concerned for him than she had 
imagiiK'd. He was slipping back, he was not helping 
himself. In the nerve weakness of the legs, of the spinal 
trouble, he was allowing depression to creep over 
him. 

“Dr. Willerby is giving your people tea in Matron’s 
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room,” said the Junior, panting by with the trays of tea 
and bread and butter. 

Pat went along the familiar hospital con'idor. She 
had never taken fears too seriously, although she had 
met severe illness and death here. If Tom let himself 
become hopeless, if the worst happened, she could not 
bear to stay on here at St. Antholin’s. And Kent Wil- 
lerby, what would he feel if Tom were lost? Her heart 
ached, she felt as if t{ie other agonies of tnis place were 
pressing on her too hard. She knew why patients 
longed for drink, for drugs, for die ])lessed forgetfulness 
of sleep. 

“Think you're someone just bei au'e you’re Second 
Year,” hissed the Junior, steaming past her. “And I’ve 
got Potty Round wisficd on me again this cVening.” 

A shaft of sunshine came through the angle of the 
window. Beyond were the old })lane trees w'hich had 
seen so many tragedies and still survived. 

In Matron's room, tea on a tray had just arrived. 
The hot tea had brought the colour back to her mother’s 
face. 

“I’m drhing inio the countiy myself Umight, in 
about half an hour,” said Di. Willerby, stretching his 
legs under the desk with an air of rclici. “Any help to 
you. Captain Merrifoid?” 

Mrs. Meirifoid looked at i.er husband pleadingly. It 
was quite likely that he wouid nfuse diis olive branch. 

“What do you say, Marian?” he asked slowly. 

“That is so kind of you. Dr. Willerby,” she answered, 
and for a second Pat saw thiough the tired veil of 
middle age that her mother might (tnce have been a 
pretty girl. 

“I’ll be down in a moment,’’ he said. 
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They all went down to the front door together. Dr. 
Willerby’s car was parked in the usual place, and stand- 
ing beside it was a small,dainty figure in pale grey. 

Pat could not have turned back now. Of course, it 
was quite reasonable for him to be driving off with his 
fiancee. 

As the three Merrifords approached the car, to wait 
for the arrival of the doctor, Janet looked at them in 
surprise. 

“Dr. Willcrby has just offered to drive my people 
down,” said Pat quietly, her voice, she was glad to 
know, under control. 

“Oh, has he?” asked Janet doubtfully. “I’m to spend 
a few days with his mother, and we’re late already.” 

“We could quite easily go by train,” whispered Mrs. 
Merriford tactfully. 

But Captain Meriiford. once the invitation had been 
given, and once he had adjusted his mind to it, was not 
to be fobbed off, even by a pretty girl in grey. 

“He’ll be here in a minute,” he boomed. “Very kind 
of him, I’m Sure.” 

“Miss Janet Westbrow^, my father and mother,” Pat 
introduced them. 

Janet did not look entirely pleased. Of course, if she 
had expected a pleasant journey with her fiance, it was 
no fun to take a detour with a middle-aged couple 
wished on her. 

Then Kent Willcrby came flying down the shallow 
steps. 

“Hullo, Janet,” he said casually. “Well, here we all 
are. I knew you wouldn’t mind my taking the Merri- 
fords and dropping them first. Hop in, all of you.” 

“’Bye, darling,” Pat kissed her mother, patted her 
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father's shoulder. “Well, you’ve seen that Tom’s in 
good hands. Good-bye, Janet.’’ 

“We must have that lunch together we’ve promised 
ourselves,^’ said Janet graciously. 

Bet she forgets all about it, thought Pat. If I ate food 
with her, it would choke me, and I’ve heard quite 
enough from the other girls at meal about “my ring, 
my trousseau, my fiante, my house, my father, my new 
car” to last me a lifetime. 

She was glad to turn from the little face under the 
fair hair, that atmosphere of proprietorship towards 
Kent Willerby which infuriated her. 

She might hate him, but she had to confers that he 
had done everything in his power for Tom, he had 
soothed Mrs. Mcrrifoid’s fears, he had evcib succeeded 
in quelling Captain Menifend’s wrath. 

lie nodded to her dislantl)', stepped into the car. 
Then he looked back at Pat, ictreating to the lowest of 
the shallow steps. He was backing, leaning fiom the 
door to watch the mancruvres of the car, then he 
glanced again at Pat. He was so near to her, yet so far 
away in the car, with his fiancee beside him. Yet the 
glance which met Pat’s w'as so unhappy , almost plead- 
ing, that she could not help being disturbed. 

If he heard those words from me about it being all 
his fault that time I was with Lee, thought Pat. One of 
these days, if there’s a cham e. I’ll speak to him. 

Tom’s condition did not improve. Ilis spine had been 
damaged, there was no feeling in one leg, and haidly 
any in the other. 

Pat knew that he was often in \ ain, that he was 
drugged, that sometimes he rambled when he was 
coming out of the drug. 

o 
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“It’s not fair, not fair,” he was repeating drowsily one 
evening when she had slipped up to see him after her 
day’s duty was finished. “He’s got everything ” 

Pat thought he was wandering. 

“Hush, Torn,” she said gently. 

He stared up at her with drowsiness. 

“You don’t understand,” he said. “Easy for him to 
come in here and talk.” 

He was muttering words she could not hear. 

“Tom,” she said again softly. 

He looked up at her with a reproachful expression 
which ignored her. 

“He’s got Janet. Going to marry Janet. What chance 
had I got with her? Didn’t know if he’d stick to it when 
he got back. He was strange with me all the trip home. 
What chance have 1 got now with her? It’s so cold out- 
side— the whiteness gets on your nerves.” 

His voice tailed off. He did not know what he was 
saying. But the first words must have been true, thought 
Pat wretchedly. 

Janet! So that was the secret Tom held, that was the 
reason for his strange attitude to Kent Willerby. 

Pat had been puz/led because Tom seemed suddenly 
to have changed in his attitude to Kent Willerbs. 
Always with him now he was silent and unco-c^peratis e. 
Janet must be the reason. 
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P OOR Tom! No wonder then he was gathering his 
hate and resentment together in his mind, oppos- 
ing Kent Willerby, unconsciously retarding his 
own chanees of recovery. 

And they were slight enough, Pat knew, with a heavy 
heart. 

Tom came out of his (lelirium, was quiet the next 
time Pat saw him. She did not know whether it would 
be wise to tackle him on the subject. Better leave it 
alone. 

She had tried to evade Janet’s pressing invitations 
several times, but wlnii at last the other girls were 
invited too, she could not in decency refuse. 

It was a cocktail paity at the same hotel wheie the 
farewell to the expedition had been held. Pat wished 
that she had not come, as she went up the steps wuth 
Ann, for the place held too many memories of that par- 
ticular evening with Kv'ut Willciby, It would mean 
nothing to him. she decided savagely, piobably there 
were other places with memorir . of girls he had kissed 
good-bye. • 

Then she knew that was only her impulsive tempera- 
ment in play. That was not tme of Kent \Villcrby. 

“And how is your brother going on?” asked Janet, 
tripping up to Pat. “So nice to see you ail from dear old 
St. Antholin’sl” 
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“Didn’t talk like that when she was there,” Ann 
whispered. 

Pat, sad as she was, ('ould not help an answering 
smile. She knew that not so did a loyal Antholin nurse 
speak. You grumbled, you eriticized the arrangement 
of the corridors, the steepness of the nurses’ staircase, 
but deep in your heart there was a queer, steadfast 
affection which you would not betray for worlds. 

Pat, glass in hand, remembered the leap of her heart 
when she first was called to the Casualty Section, the 
sound of the rubber- wheeled operation trolley, the 
clang of the lift gates, the ru'itle of the plane tree leaves 
on night duty — all these things woven into the fabric 
of her life like — like the love for someone who would 
never understand it. 

“And how is your brotln-r?” asked Janet again. 
“Such a sweet creature. And .so excited when he landed 
at Port Lyttelton— -y(m know, the port for Christ- 
church. And we all went about together, ^rid I was 
staying at Nina’s too. I told you about Lee’s sister, 
didn’t T? You never saw such a lovely place. I can 
hardly wait until' she coine.s to England this summer. 
She has everj'tliing she wants — a rich husband, my 
dear! Of course, she has slcp-childrcn, David and 
Monica, and two of her own, and she manages them all 
so beautifully.” 

She fl(\atcd away. 

“I can never make out whether Janet really does 
think this of people or whether she can’t bear her 
geese not to be swans,” said Ruth Bowman crossly. “I 
like to call a spade a spade. All this fluffing up of 
everybody.” 

The girls were standing about in the small cocktail 
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lounge, reserved for Janet’s party. There were a few 
plum-coloured velvet stools available, 

“She might have remembered that nurses like to take 
the weight off their feet,” grumbled Ruth, phmging 
down on the arm of a velvet settee. 

“But didn’t you have any idea of Dr. Willerby before 
you went?” asked Gail, who had no tact, only an im- 
mense curiosity. 

Janet dimpled and smoothed down the fullness of her 
wide nylon skirt. 

“We— ell, I always thought ht was the nicest man 
there, leally the handsomest,” Janet went on. 

As if that were the important thing about him, 
thought Pat indignantly. His thoughtfulness over his 
w'ork, his determination to follow his dream, the trouble 
he had taken ovci his account c»f the expedition and bis 
report for the medical journals — all these Janet seemed 
to disregard. 

“Pussy licks the cream saucer. IIow that girl enjoys 
putting it over!” Gail whispeud behind Pat. 

“And when we met like that, and we were alveays 
running into each other, some how- there you are. And 
my father approves, so everything is grand, Tve met 
his mother, she’s so SM^ect and rather quaint. Lives 
down in the country,” 

Pat had a sensation of sinking down into darkness. 

“It w'as really wonderful how i all happened,” con- 
tinued Janet soitly^ and soulfully i.i that tone which Pat 
hated and distrusted. 

“You saw quite a lot of my brother, too, didn’t 
you?” she asked quietly, nibbling at an olive. 

“Tom? Yes, at first. Nina arranged picnics — ^w'on- 
derful swimming picnics. He’s so f< md ofswdmming ” 
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Pat felt that prick of fear which was becoming so 
familiar to her. 

Would Tom have fallen in love with Janet if she 
hadn’t encouraged him? Wasn't it Janet’s nature to try 
to collect every available man within reach. Hadn't she 
tried that with Lee? 

Tom loved swimming. Would he ever swim again? 

Pat feared that the olive and her own bitter thoughts 
would choke her. She heard th^ lively conversation 
going on around her, the girls’ light, laughing voices, 
scraps of gossip, speculations as to who would be the 
next to leave. 

“I didn't expect to find you here when I flew back,” 
said Janet, moving round to Pat again. “I thought you 
and Lee would surely have made a match of it.” 

Pat shrugged her slnjuldcr*!. 

“Isn't it tim(‘ we went?” she muttered to Ann. 

They made their excuses to Janet and she gazed at 
them reproachfully. * 

“One of these days I must run in and see Tom,” she 
promised. 

“Yes, do,” said Pat steadily. 

“It’s queer how I always feel a bit sorry for that 
girl,'’ she said as they climbed to the top deck of a bus. 

“Well, you needn’t,” snapped Ann. 

“It’s just as if she were looking for something else all 
the time,” Pat went on. 

“Plain gieedy, I call it,” said Ann. “Never content 
with what she’s got.” 

It was Pat’s habit to call in on Tom in the cven- 
ing. 

He was w’atching the door anxiously, and again she 
felt that bitterness that he should be here, bound by 
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weakness. The cradle over his legs was a tragic reminder 
to her. 

“Where have you been?” Ije asked, almost irritably 
for him. 

“I’ve been to Janet Westbrow’s cocktail party,” she 
said though tlessly. 

For a second she wished she had not mentioned 
Janet’s name to him. 

Now on an impuls*" she burst out. “Tom, you’re not 
really in love with her, aie ym.-”’ 

Then she realized she had said the wrong, the hurtful 
thing. 

“What the dickens has that got to do with you?” he 
demanded. 

“But Janet! You haidly knew hei. You might have 
scon her at the hospital once 01 twite before )ou \vcnt, 
and that party ” 

“You don’t need lots i)f time tt> kiunv who's the one 
for you,” he said sim];ly, turning his face away from her. 

She could have echoed his v orcls from her own 
heart. 

“Tom!” she gazed at him. “But -but she —she’s 
engaged to Dr. Wilier by.’' 

“Don't I know it? It was when wc arrived at ^Velling- 
ton. Wc weie all made a mss of thcii. A chap goes a bit 
mad after all those months. But I could see what she 
w^anted, who she was after. He di' r't seemed to play at 
first, and I — 1 wondcied. But wha. have 1 cot to offer a 
girl, a girl like that? Darn fool, that’s all. Dcm’t )ou say 
a word to anyone,” he told her fiercely. 

“1 believe that is what is holding vou back,” she 
began. “You’re holding yourself back by being miser- 
able, by hating her and ” 
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“I don’t hate her. Of course 1 don’t. But I hate 

himr 

Tom’s mouth had tightened, and almost for the first 
time Pat saw in him a hkencss to her father in one of his 
explosive tempers. 

“The chap’s got everything. Done his re‘i^arch, he’s 
the success. And I’m stuck here. If he hadn't been such 
a clumsy oaf ” 

“I know,” said Pat gently. “It’« hard for you, Tom. 
And for him, too.” 

“He’s got everything! Sometimes I think I wouldn’t 
mind a darn thing, if he hadn't got Janet too And he 
put me here.” 

“Tom! Dr. Willerby didn’t mean it. How could an 
accident like that be helped?” she said in anguish. 
“He’d give the world to put you light.” 

“I don’t want to be beholden to him," said Tom 
furiously, “I dms, photogiaphs, tests oi this and that, 
doctors round my bed, Willerbv talking bf electiical 
treatment and stuff —I’m sick of the lot of it.” 

“And this is so bad foi you,” Pat w^hispered, for this 
was settling down time, befoie the Night Sister came on. 

Their voices, even low, might distuib the other 
patients. 

“Tom, Tom, dear, it has to be borne, like — like other 
people bear things. Try to do that. I know how hard it 
is for you, indetd I do. it’s you youiself who’s doing the 
harm. Think of Motlicr and Dad and how we need 
you.” 

Night Sister was entering to take over. 

Pat knew that it was time for her to go. She felt the 
wrench at her heart. 

“Cheer up, old boy,” she whispered. 
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She could go to supper now, but she hesitated. Then 
she went along a short corridor, and pushed open the 
door of the little panelled chapel which all the nurses 
knew so well. The building*had been restored many 
times, some of the panelling was genuine, but the rest 
had been 'opied. 

There w,jre tulips gold and white on the altar. 

Pat sank into a dark pew at the back. 

There was a doubt in her mind which she attempted 
to discourage. What right had she to imagine that Dr. 
Kent Willerby was not at case in that engagement to 
Janet Westbrow? None at all, she told hciself fiercely. 

But the unc(snscious picture Tom had given of nxen 
returning to welcome, tC' civilization, to flattery and the 
company of women, the upsurge of jxew vitality, would 
explain the attraction of Janet, c^'en if she had not been 
her own charming little self. 

It’s just because 1 want to bidif ve it that I'm thinking 
this, Pat argued. He’s going to marry Janet, he’s not the 
sort of man to ask a girl to marry him xmless he loved 
her. 

But I thought he loved me, another hurt part of her 
being protested. It’s not only vsords, it’s the atmosphere 
of being together. 

Pat buried her fac. in her arms in the welcome soli- 
tude. I'his was hard enough to bear, without the know- 
ledge of Tom’s misery and danger. 

It was quiet in the chapel, a silent reminder to her 
own troubled heart that so many others had brought 
pain here, perhaps greater than her own. \Miat had 
they taken away? A knowledge of endurance, the con- 
viction that work must go on, that today there would be 
strength enough for the diffi''ult task. 
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Her friend, Ann Quaimon, was a great help to Pat. 
Pat with all her impulsive vitality turned to the quiet 
steady nature of the other^ girl. 

“He goes up and down more than I should have 
imagined,” she said to Pat. 

“Maybe he’s more like me than I 
dolefully. 

“Sometimes he works ha.d at those exercises, then 
other times he flags. And Pat,” she hesitated, “maybe 
that’s a funny thing to sa\, but I don’t think Di. Wil- 
Icrby does him any good. Of (ouise, he can’t come 
often, with all the other claims on him. He’s A^oiking 
too hard, but he comes whdiesei he can to see Tom. 
And 'Pom changes when he come-..” 

“You’ve noticed that?” asked Pat with a sinking 
heait. 

“Of couise, Tom hn’t his case, but one ran under- 
stand the interest he takes, and 1 know he was invited 
to come lound this morning by old Sir Hubei t. When 
he’s ihcic, Tom stilferi'i up, isn’t him>clf, doesn't woik 
with him. You know voiiiscll if a j-aticnt goes ‘agin’ 
treatment oi a doctoi, it makes things ten time'- more 
difficult.” 

“Yes, ’ said Pat. 

She was coming unwillinglv to a conclusion she 
hated. She must spc.ik to Dr. Wilkiby about Tom. 

But Dr. VVillcibs was called aw a) to a conference, 
she saw him only once moving in his swift, lithe way 
along the corricloi, and he did not stop when he saw 
her. 

When the me ‘•sage ficnn Mation came for Pat, she 
had a moment’s fear that it was something to do with 
Tom, and she hurried along the eorridors to the quiet 


realized, said Pat 
I' 
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room which had become more of a refuge for consulta- 
tion and advice. Surprisingly, Matron had become less 
of a rustling, autocratic figure, with a wonderfully in- 
tricate cap, but more of an understanding, reliable 
woman, with a remarkable gift for sympathy. 

Or may.'c I’m the one who has changed, thought 
Pat. 

With Matron was Kent Willerby. He was half-sitting, 
half-leaning against ^he important desk in the way she 
knew so well. His hands were in his pockets, and he was 
very serious. 

He looked older than wli^'n she had seen him last, 
fatigued. He did not look the happy hridegrooin-to-be. 
At sight of him, all Pat’s resentment, her eheiishul 
hatred, fell away from her. She could ha\c run to him 
and piit her arms round his neck, she longt'tl to ask 
how she could help him. 

“Dr. Willerby thought he Mould like a talk M'ith )ou 
about your brother,’’ said Matron in her quiet voice. 

“Yes,’’ said Pat. 

Her hands wer<‘ folded in rorr''ct t'ashion, she M-as con- 
scious ofthc vague sounds of the hos]ntal, the traffic from 
outside the M’indoM' >, voic<'s of student nui ses suddenly 
sinking into svhis]-)(Ts as tiny parsed the august door. 

Dr. Willerby raised liis eyes, and she fell a shock at 
the unhappiness in them, lie’s sulTcring so becau'.c of 
Tom, she thought. He'll neve forgive himself t)h, it 
isn’t fair that this should ha' e happened to bo'h of 
them like this. The two I love so much. 

“I’m not satisfied about your brother’s pn)gress. 
Nurse Merriford,’’ he said abruptly. “1 M'ondered ify>u 
knew of anything which is likely to hold him back — 
something on his mind.” 
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Nothing you can cure, thought Pat. Dare I tell you 
that your visits, your attentions don’t help him, that 
deep down Tom grudges you your fiancee. 

“It was Nurse Quainton who suggested this,” Kent 
Willerby went on, as if impatient at Pat’s silence. “I 
must say she has done very good work in yhe Passive 
Exercises, but I’m not satisfied.” 

Pat glowed at this praise Ann. 

“Tom was never like this whj-n we were on the 
expedition together.” 

“He’s not really a moody person,” said Pat. “But I 
do know that he’s worried about the future.” 

“It’s more than that,” said Kent decidedly. “He’s 
changed. It is important to him, and to me. I can’t 
forgive myself. I must know what is wrong between us. 
Can you help mt?” 

Pal had never seen him like this before. She realized 
that he w'^as a man who kept a tight rein on liimsclf. 
She remembered those ^vords he had told hPr about his 
strange, lonely childhood. He needed help, as Tom 
did. 

But if he were unhappy like this, how could she make 
things worse for him by telling him that Tom was in 
love w'ith his lovely Janet? And how could she face Tom 
if she betrayed w^hat was his pride and his misery? 

She did not think for one moment that Janet had 
encouraged Tom wdth anything more than a light- 
hearted flirtation, first on that evening of the farewell 
party, and then on the return of the expedition to New 
Zealand. She had transferred her affections, if indeed 
her affections had been engaged, very quickly to higher 
game. 

She stood silent. 
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“It’s so difficult,” she said at last. “Tom worries 
about liis future. He did waul to help the family.” 

She was temporizing, and she saw a flash of anger in 
Kent Willerby’s deep-set blue eyes. 

“You know quite well that the expedition fund will 
cover thatV’ he said testily. “There is some resistance 
in his mindt^hich stands in the way of the treatment. 
He has physiotherapy, he has the best we can give 
him, but 1 feel that^hcre is something lacking. It’s not 
enough.” 

Matron had been watching them from her scat at the 
desk. 

“He’s a young man. There is time. Give him time. 
Dr. Willcrby.” 

He turned round towards her and struck his clenched 
hand on her desk. 

“lime! When every day I blame myself for my 
criminal n<'gligoncc, for what I have destroyed. I must 
put it right. I must find out.” 

With an effort Pat said; “1 — I don't know. I’ll do 
what I can.” 

By the flash in those deej) blue eyes she saw that he 
did not believe her. 

He turned to Matron again as if he could not bear to 
look at her. Pat read dismissal in Matron’s lifted eye- 
brows and her nod. 

\Vhen Kent Willcrby moved to hold open the door 
for her, she could not look h.m in the face. She dis- 
covered that she w as as hot as if she had been running 
a race. At the end of the corridor there was a glass door 
leading into the courtyard. 

Under the plane trees, now a mass of swaying green 
leaves, were the old wooden seats, and there sat a few 
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of the convalescent patients. She moved towards the 
light and air instinctively. 

“Hullo, rcd-hcad!” It was old Mr. Andrews, who had 
been one of her first patients. 

She smiled at him, asked: “How are you?” 

“Thcy'ie .sending me home again with h few more 
patches in my inside, but with that stoma/n of mine, I 
shouldn’t be surpiised if ^ had to c^'me back again 
some time.” 

He spoke with that drileful enjoyment of his misfor- 
tunes sshich she remembered. 

Running thiough that tapestry of discipline and 
tradition and nuising knowledge had been that thread 
of her love for K^nt Wdlerby. It had bc'cn a gill’s 
dieam, of pleasuie anel happiness and hero-worship, 
but lime and kne>w ledge had changed it to this painful 
love. For a momc nt she could have wished that she had 
never known him and h>vcel him. 

“Why, )ou’ie botheied, ISurs". It’s •about your 
brolhfi, isn’t it?” 

Even f)ld Ml. Aiidicws, with his preoccupation with 
his own tioubU's, could give hei sym])ath). 

Pat nodded, foi she c ould not ti ust hci sell to spi ak. The 
light fell soft 1) thic-ughthegiec n leaves across the oldgrcy 
flagstones, she felt the wai mth ol the sun on her dxoulder. 

“Na^ , lass, while thrie's life, thcic’s hope,” said old 
Ml . Andn ws surpiisingh . “And what mun be endured, 
can be cnduicd.” 

He, the tiresome old patient, was comforting her, the 
nurse. 

Tom was the one who mattered. 

If she were lucky, she might be just in time to catch 
Kent Willerby. 
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Yes, he was there, moving away from her along the 
corridor. 

“Di. Willcrby! Could I speak to you for a moment?” 

Her voice was breathless. ' 

He swung round on her, his eyes on her bright hair, 
slightly d^ordered under the stiff white cap, on the 
colour risii^to her cheeks at the knowledge of her own 
unorthodoxlj^^viour. 

“Yes?” he sam brusquely. 

It was hard to say the words, much harder than she 
had imagined. 

“1 don’t quite know, but 1 wondered — I just thought 
if it might be better if you didn't see Tom at all? 1 know 
it sounds unreasonable, but ” 

He was staring at In r. 

“If when he secs you he remenjbers ho:v it all 
happened ” 

“Is that it?” His vfiiee was cold now. “1 sec. You 
mean that he distrusts rne.” 

“Not exactl)," Pat cried. “It's jusi that the — the 
feeling, the memories come back. AjuI the expedition, 
too, when he was so well and ha])p\ out there and 
enjoyed all the adventures. He has told me so much 
about the other men, and the sing-songs in the even- 
ings, and the dogs, and tin penguins '* 

Her voice tailed away, for she had been spinning 
words to mask the unpalatabl" truth. 

He was hurt, terribh hurt, uid it was she who was 
dealing him this blow. She had angered him, in his 
friendship for Tom, in his prctfessional pride. 

“So I'm not w antc'cl? Not f(U'gi\ en, is that it?” he said. 

He put out a hand and grasped hei wrist, hard so 
that his touch hurt. 
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“How you Mcrrifords hate me for this accident! You 
too, Pat!” 

She moistened her lips at this attack. She could not 
argue with him here. 

And with her own sufTcring was the knowledge of his 
hurt. But how would it make the situation Letter if she 
told him of Tom’s forlorn, foolish, hopelcsTattachmcnt 
to Janet, the girl he was going to marny.-' 

The Merrifords did not show Much sense in their 
love affairs, she thought sadly. 

“There is something else. I’m sine,” he said quickly. 

As her silence continued, he added: “Tm sorry if I’ve 
detained you.” 

He had spoken fiom an icy distance. At once the 
ordinary businesslike relationship of doctor and nurse 
was re-established. 

She watched him walk away from her, bitterly con- 
scious of all that divide d them. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


P AT was trj^kful that work claimed her, did not 
object even \«^en she was told at short notice 
that she was to go on loan to the Women’s 
Surgical Wai d. 

At the end of the week, just as Pat was going to lunch, 
Sister Willoughby, known as “Wings”, for her habit of 
floating through wards with her head up, arm- 
slightly extended, as if she were expecting to be air- 
borne any moment, said: “Emergency. Appepdix op. 
Someone important. Can ) ou take over the ward, and 
see her into the theatre?” 

When she took clown the patient’s name she exclaimed 
in surjjrise: “Louise Wesibrow! Why, is she any rela- 
tion?” 

“Yes, it’s Mrs. Westbrow, Janet’s mother. Taken ill 
quite suddenly in a taxi. Her husband phoned here. 
Of course, he’d send her here, and she's a special.’’ 

When the patient an 'ved Pat looked at her with in- 
terest. Janet’s mother did not resemble her daughter, 
and she showed neither good looks nor animation. It 
was obvious that she was nei'v* -us of herself. 

“I do hope it will be all right. Jake — 1 mean, Jacob — 
is always so optimistic.” 

“It’s quite a simple matter,” Pal assured her, as the 
Junior began to get her extra pillows. ‘ We have so many 
here, you know.” 

H 
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“And Janet will be so upset. I was going shopping. 
It’s so awkward.” 

She was a square, middle-aged woman, with beauti- 
fully cut hair, well-kept* square hands, a figure which 
was restrained by careful dieting. 

When she came round after the anaesthetic, she spoke 
thankfully to Pat. 

“It will be quite a rest for me. And I,?lian’t be able to 
go home for a few days.” 

“It’s so sensible of you not U) worry,” said Pat tact- 
fully, surprised that the one lament of every middle- 
aged woman patient — “But I must go straight home. 
I’ve got so much to do” — was not repeated in this case. 

“Do them good to manage on their own,” said Mrs. 
Westbrow. 

There was a telephone in her room, and she answered 
calls cheerfully. Her husband was in Scotland, and 
obviously spoke ofllying down to her, but she put him off. 

“The loveliest excuse, the hospital!’^ she said. 
“Wonder I didn’t think of it before. 1 expect Janet will 
be round to see me any minute now.” 

Messengers arrived with fruit and flowers. Mrs. West- 
brow, luxuriously polishing her finger-nails, divided the 
gifts among other patients. 

“It’s very gencious of you,” Pat said, when she had 
brought her the prescribed drink. 

She did not say that it was not always the richest 
patients who shared their gifts the most. She was begin- 
ning to like Mrs. Westbrow. 

“1 never have got used to having all this lot of stuff,” 
said Mrs. Westbrow, and now her voice had relaxed 
from its usual careful accent. “Never seems quite fair 
to me. All very well for Janet and Jake — I mean, 
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Jacob — to take it for granted. 1 never have. I don’t say 
I don’t get a lot of pleasure out of my mink, but all the 
same, when I remember — I very proud of a little 

wool scarf I knitted myself when Jake — I mean, Jacob — 
was courting me.*’ 

Not for tl.c first time Pat saw that the hospital atmo- 
sphere strip] '•<1 off the veneer t»f money, position, of 
usual environmi 't. 

Jacob Westbrow he d laid down a part for his wife to 
play, and no doubt she })layed it, but the dt light with 
which she sank into the ho'>pital routine, the sloughing 
off of responsibility amused and saddened the girl. 

Janet flew in many times to sec her nK'thcr. She had 
telephoned constantly. 

So she did care for someone beside herself, thought 
Pat grudgingly. 

Janet nibbled at her molhei's grapes. 

“Darling, I did want \ou to Indp me choose some of 
my trousseau,” she was saying pathetically. “\Vc could 
have run over to Paris — ” 

“Doctor sa^s I’m to rest,” said Mrs. Westbrov, en- 
joying herself, and she dareil to throw a slight wink at 
Pat. 

“So much to do, and Kent doesn’t seem to take much 
interest in a flat (<r a .ou)e in the country. Says he 
leaves it to me.” 

“He knows you’ll base voin own way in the end,” 
beamed Mrs. Westbrow. “d’hc -ucest man you’ve ever 
had. For goodness’ sake remember he’s a doctor, Janet. 
He can’t alw'ays be at your beck and call.” 

“I should know that, shouldn’t 1?” asked Janet, turn- 
ing round to Pat. “After all. I’ve had hospital ex- 
perience.” 
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“I never thought you’d stick it,” said Mrs. West- 
brow comfortably. “And I always thought you’d have 
a man with more time ^o play, like that thin boy you 
used to run around with ” 

“Of course, Kent is wonderful,” said Janet hurriedly. 
“And you know how fond I am of him 

Mrs. Westbrow nodded, but her expres'^on belied her 
agreement. 

When Janet had gone, leaving' a trail of expensive 
perfume, an impression of haste, and a list of pleasur- 
able engagements, Mrs. Westbrow said: “Funny girl. 
She’s my daughter, but I never felt ” 

She looked at Pat, in her sti/T white apron, the pleated 
cap on her red hair. 

“What’s your mother like?” 

“Oh, Mum's a darling,” said Pat. “And she’s such 
fun, too. She doesn’t make a trouble of things.” 

Her father could easily have been regarded as a trial 
and evi-n a tragedy of wasted talent, buf her mother, 
through some loving quality of her own, never ad- 
mitted it. 

“Well, none of us have all we want, I suppose,” said 
Mrs. Westbrow with a sigh. “I’m sure 1 hf>pe Janet will 
be happy. Always has been a self-willed little monkey. 
There was only one man who wouldn’t stand her 
nonsense ” 

Perhaps that was how Kent W'illcrby had w'on her, 
Pat thought painfully. 

“That reminds me, 1 must have a chat with Kent 
when he comes in to see me. Said he’d call this 
afternoon. I think the pink bed-jacket, don’t you, 
Nurse?” 

Pat laughed. 
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“Well, it isn’t every woman who has such a charm- 
ing son-iu-law,” defended Mrs. Westbrow. “I want to 
tackle him about the date for the wedding. I know he’s 
busy, but I do think before the season is over ” 

Pat hoped that she would not be available that after- 
noon, but I’le Junior had a cut finger which was turn- 
ing septic, so it fell to Pat to take in the afternoon 
tea. 

She entered brigiiO.y, bearing the tray, to find Kent 
sitting companionably beside Mrs. Westbrow’s bed, 
unusually at ease, smiling at hex remarks. lie stood up 
when Pat entered, his face changed. 

To sec me reminds him of Tom, thought Pat swiftly. 

“Ah, here she I.,’’ chatted Mrs. Westbrow. “When I 
sec that red hair coming through the door, I always 
feel better.’’ 

“I expect you know th.tt this patient is a fraud, Dr. 
Willerby',” said Pat smoothh . “TIJ leave you not*, 
Mrs. Westbrow. And thi*- is the cake yemr daughter 
sent in.’’ 

“Now, don’t go/’ said Mrs. \\c*stbio\c fretfully. “You 
can surely jxour the tea. Isn’t she attractive, Kent? I 
wonder she hasn’t been snapped up. Janet said there 
was someone in the offing. From New Zealand, isn’t 
he?” 

Pat did not answ'er this retailing of the grapevine of 
gossip which worked in any hc'spital. She poured the 
tea gravely, took the cup to irs. Westbrow ’s table, 
handed the other cup to Kent \Villcvby. 

“Ah, now I can see you’ve* got a tcm[icr, after all,” 
said Mrs. Westbiow penitently. “I didn’t mean to hurt 
your feelings, my dear, but sometimes a girl can keep a 
man hanging on too long.” 
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With an effort Pat kept her well-known temper from 
exploding. 

“And if you’re goin^ home on week-end leave,” 
Mrs. Westbrow went on anxiously, “I want you to take 
some of this stuff — the peaches aren’t quite ripe today 
— and the chocolates to your mother. And fell her she’s 
a lucky woman to have a girl like you.” ^ 

Pat wanted to sling the presents at Mrs. West- 
brow, but the pathetic, plcadiy^g expression of the 
richest woman in the private wards made her hesitate 
and say her thanks with docility. 

“How arc your people, Nurse?” asked Kent Willerby, 
stiffly, as he put down his cup and saucer. 

“My mother is much better. She comes to see my 
brother one week, and then my father comes the next 
week. It’s a— rather trying time.” 

He nodded thoughtfully. 

“I’ve thought of someone else — another consultant. 
Maybe ” 

He stood up, smiled clown at Mrs. Westbiow. 

“1 hanks for the tea, Mother-in-law. But you arc a 
fraud, ^ou know. And we’ll continue our discussion 
over dinner next week.” 

He looked at Pat giavely and went out. 

“And we haven’t got any further,” lamented Mrs. 
Westbrow. “Anyone would think he doesn’t want to 
get married! All this fuss about dates and engagements 
and going to Araeiica! Janet won’t like it.” 

Pat’s heart leapt as if she were a prisoner whose 
sentence was postponed. 

“I know there’s a special conference in New York,” 
she ventured. 

“Oh, well, Janet will have to put up with it. Always 
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wanted what she couldn’t get. Used to be so fond of 
going to all these motor races in France and Italy, all 
over the place, just because lake— Jacob — didn’t ap- 
prove of them. But I think she’s settling down nicely 
with Kent now.” 

Pat took the tray away, set it down with such force 
that a cup slinped and broke before she could prevent it. 

“If I’d done .bat!” said the Junior reproachfully. 

I’hcrc was a telephone call from Lee, back from the 
provincial hospital wheie he had been as^gned for 
further experience. 

“Meet me this evening.’” he asked. 

“There’s some study I ought to get in,” said Pat 
weakly. 

“Nonsense, my girl. You sound blue, you need 
livening up.” 

Pat agreed, and was glad she had accepted his in- 
vitation. They sat in the toss little 'upper-room of the 
restaurant I.ee liked, after the theatre. 

“Well?” asked Lee, resting Ins elbows on the table. 
“Am I any nearer the top of the chiss? I might tell you 
that Grandfather is .scared to death that I’ll get hooked 
up to a girl who’s after my money — at least, his money. 
Nina’s been playing my hand for me. And here’s a bit 
of news. She’ll be hci husband and famdy and all, 
next week. Taken a house in the country. Trust Nina 
to get a move on when she wants it. And she doesn’t 
have to ask the old man for a cci>f, as 1 do. She’® longing 
to see you.” 

Pat looked down at her hands, folded on the lap of 
her pale blue drt ss. 

“People think I’m going to marry yon. I suppose it’s 
my fault,” she said miserably. 
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“Here,” said Lee, with a flash of his strong white 
teeth. “Who’s complaining? Not me. While there’s life, 
there’s hope.” ^ 

“I’m not fair to you,” she went on. 

Lee reached across the small table to take her hand. 

“You’ve got a lot on your mind at prescnl, my girl,” 
he said. “Tom and your people. I kno\^t. When you 
care for anyone, Pat, you c.*.re for kecp<?r Thai’s what is 
so grand about you. If I’m willing/to wait in the offing, 
take a chance, what the dickens has it to do with anyone 
else?” 

“That’s generous of you,” Pat said slowly. “If 

If only Tom recovered, if only Kent Willerby were 
safely married to Janet, if only she could put him right 
out of her heart, then perhaps she could make a life 
with the lively and aflectionate Lee. 

“I'm quite a little bit fond of >ou,” she said, recover- 
ing her usual gaiety. “But not fond enough of you to 
give up St. Antholin’s.” 

“I’ll burn the place do\vn and rescue you,” Lee 
assured her in the same lone. 

Pat felt brighter when she left him, as she stepped out 
of the taxi at the main entrance to the hospital. The old 
night porter, Dincross, nodded to her. Talking to him 
was Kent Willerby, apparently on his way out. 

He glanced at her to say good night, then through the 
main door he saw Lee Gaiuitlcy waving to her from the 
steps. 

Pat had a sudden irresistible memory of the buttery 
window over a year ago, her secret entry with Lee’s 
help in the rain, an escapade, it seemed, of a lively 
younger sister of hers. She could not help a glimmer of 
a mischievous smile. 
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Kent Willcrby turned abruptly and went out. 

As Mis. Westbrow’s health improved, Pat was amused 
to see how the layers of her social manner changed. 

When she depar'cd, in her* smart black suit, the little 
fold of velvet laid so cunningly across her well-cut hair. 
Pat felt that she was seeing another Mrs. Westbrow. 

“It’s really been a lovely rest,” she declared. 

Even her Utlfc sounded different, had a slight drawl, 
a higher pitch. » 

“1 tell you, my dear, you must come to some of my 
parties,” she said. “I’ll get my secretary to put your 
name on my list, and she’ll send )ou cards. I suppose 
the next thing for me will be this wedding.” 

And she sighed as if she weie not looking foiward to 
the prospect. 

“It’s all setth'd, then?” asked Pat, with x’bat she 
hoped was a bright, iirofessional smile. 

Trousseau, fine linen .ind exquisite trifles of nylon, 
Janet in a white wedding-diess, something quite un- 
usual, of course, veil, the f)rgan and the choir, and 
beside her— Pat drew her breaih in a gasp. 

If she could only last that long, she tlu'ught, then the 
pain would be over for ovci. 'I’here would be nothing to 
regret but her own foolishness. No one knew her secret. 
She had her work, sh had her family, there was Tom 
to be worked for and comforted. And all those resolu- 
tions made not the slightest diflcrence to the anguish 
she felt. 

“I wish I could have stayed on a few days longer,” 
said Mrs. Westbrow, almost wistfully. 

“Well, I shouldn't be here then to look after you,” 
said Pat, as they shook hands. “I’m I 'aving Women’s 
Surgical and going over to the Men’s next week.” 
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“Much nicer for you,” said Mrs. Westbrow with 
satisfaction. “You might find a nice husband there.” 

Pat had to laugh then. 

“Isn’t it funny.-* Even our best patients think there’s 
nothing to be done for men except smooth their pillows 
and hold their hands while they make love t6 us. I can 
tell you, Matron would take a very popr view of 
that.” /A 

Mrs. Westbrow vanislied from sjg'ht in the lift, and 
Pat thought with melancholy satisfaction that at least 
that chapter was over. She need have nothing to do 
with the Westbrow family after this. 

She was being taken on her first round of the Men’s 
Private Ward. 

“There’s a darling old fusspot colonel,” Sister was 
explaining. “And a Viennese musician who wants the 
radio on for his own programme and goes up in the air 
if it’s something dillcicnt, and thcic's a dashing 
creature who’s had a car crash -'I’eiiy Hiam.” 

As far as Pat w'as concerned he was a docile patient. 

She had not expected that Mis. Westbrow would 
remember her piomise. Patients were inclined to be 
sentimental and effusive when they left, and then 
would often foiget piomiscs. 

But Pat received an invitation to a dance which was 
being given by several hostesses apparently, to take 
place at a country hotel on Saturday in the following 
week. 

To her astonishment Lee rang up. 

“Do I owe this to you.-*” he asked. “Invitation to 
Mrs. Westbrow ’s ‘do’? Ma)be because I’m Nina’s 
brother, and so I’m on the list of Janet’s hospitality pay- 
backs.” 
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“I’m glad you’re going,” said Pat with relief. “Then 
I shall know someone there.” 

“The first kind thing you’ve said to me for a long 
time,” he teased. 

Pat consulted Ann about the question of a new frock. 

“That green one is too ancient, and the hem’s tom,” 
she confided. 

“Well, you'.'e not spending money on a holiday,” 
said Ann symp Tlu-tically. “Why don’t you splash on a 
new one? It’s bound to be 1 very smart occasion.” 

Ann, although the tluifiicsl of mortals herself, would 
always abet her friends in extravagance. 

Pat did not need the advice. After her shopping 
expedition she returned to the hospital with a laree 
cardboard box, and an expression of mingled guilt and 
rapture. 

“I don’t know what possessed me,” she said, when 
Gail and Ruth and Ann joined her in her cubicle. “I 
think I went mad in the shop. Only the girl was so nice. 
And — and what do you think of it?” 

“A white dress! But of course, Pat, it will be grand 
wdth yf)ur hair!” cried Gail, 

“And it looked maivellous on. She had a slinky 
black velvet, but I — I didn’t want black,” said Pat 
hurriedly. “And I’ve had green, and I can’t wear 
pink, and ” 

“Try it on,” said Ruth stolidly, through the toffee 
hidden in her check. 

Enthusiastic hands helped Pat into the dress, zepped 
up the fastening, and the gills stood off to admire the 
effect. 

“It fits you perfectly,’’ said Gail. “And that curve at 
the waist, and the way it sweeps out to the hem. Just 
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the right length. If only we could wear things like this 
every day!” 

“Just the attire for cleaning up a trolley,” said Ruth 
dryly. “Look at the time* Gail. We’re on.” 

They vanished. Ann had not said a word. Pat looked 
at her anxiously. 

“Don’t you like it?” she asked humbly. 

“It’s lovely,” said Ann. “Just like a bride. Was that 
in your mind?” 

Pat turned scarlet. 

“I would be a fool, wouldn’t I?” she said, turning her 
head away from Ann as her friend unfastened the long 
zip for her. 

Gail contributed a wrap, a length of Chinese red- 
gold brocade lined with white which had been sent by 
an uncle from abroad. 

“Wish I could look like that in it,” she announced. 
“You were sensible after all to stick to the white satin 
slippers.” 

Ann had nothing to lend, but she gave Pat a kiss and 
a hug as she was ready to go. 

“You look marvellous,” she whispered, unusual 
words from her. 

Lee ga\c an appreciative whistle as Pat arrived at 
the car in which he was to take her. 

Pat felt excitement in her veins. 

It was pleasant to be dri\en out to the country house, 
to sec the windows lighted, to go into a hall where 
peonies, ranging from palest pink to deept'st crimson, 
filled great hanging bowls against the walls. 

Mrs. Westbrow greeted Pat with an amiable word. 

“I thought you'd enjoy it. !My dear, that’s the pret- 
tiest frock. Janet is just over there.” 
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Janet was in white, too, but a fluffy, frilled white 
which foamed about her small dainty figure. Pat had 
the momentary satisfaction diat her own white dress 
was as spectacular in its own way. 

“So nice to sec you,” cooed Janet. 

She made perfunctory introductions, but Lee was 
standing beside Pat. 

“You’re not wasting time on these people,” he said 
in a low voice and with authority. “Come on, let’s 
dance.” 

It was not the first time they had danced together, 
and they moved with ease. But Pat knew that she was 
watching, looking for one lace, one figure. 

Where was Ke..t Willerby? 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


Ik s Lee swung Pat gaily in the dance, he said: “Best- 
l\ looking girl in the room." 

JL X She laughed. 

“You’re prejudiced. And anyway you should say 
that to all your partners.” 

She loved dancing. She wvis excited by the long room 
with its candelabra, by' the musicians who gave her 
such pleasure, by the press of unknown smiling people. 
She felt fey, as if she had escaped fiom her usual self, 
as if she had shed her responsibilities, her duties, as if 
the only purpose in life was this delicious movement to 
the music. 

She was standing at the end of the dance while the 
men clapped for an eneoie when she first caught sight of 
Kent U illerby. 1 le had evidently just arrived, and Janet 
beside him was pouting, as if resentful of his late appear- 
anee. He vs as smiling a litth* as he looked down at her, 
almost as if she were a petted ehild, then he glanced 
away from her, and his gaze went straight to Pat. 

To Pat there was something electrical in that glance, 
as if a consciousness which both had tried to stifle leapt 
all barriers, flashed ac ross the crowded room from one 
to the other. She w’as proud that she looked so well, 
that her colour w'as heightened by the danc ing, that the 
white dress w'as lovely on her, that her hair had its own 
radiant sparkle. 
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But it was not only admiration that his eyes had ex- 
pressed. At that unguarded moment it was something 
more. 

The music had started agailn. 

“Come along,” said Lee, and drew her into his arms. 

Pat’s feet moved instinctively, but her heart was 
pounding. Why, why, couldn’t she ignore Kent, why 
couldn’t she forget him? Why must she always read into 
his expression, sb controlled, so restrained, so much 
more than was really there? 

She had other partners, Lee resigning her with reluc- 
tance. She saw Kent moving past with Janet, and 
thought, even as she moved from her partner’s arm and 
back again in the <lance, she can’t love him as 1 do. 
And for whatever reason he chose her, he can’t feel for 
her as he could have cared for me, if I'd had the 
chance. 

Lee took her to the buffet, uhieh was laid out in a 
garden-room. The white-covered tables, the long- 
necked bottles in their silver buckets, the loaded dishes 
were only a background to Pat, for Kent Willerby came 
over to them. She had never seen him bcR're in evening 
clothes. lie made I.ee look boyish and untidy and un- 
distinguished. 

The unkindness of her romparison made her turn to 
Lee as if to apologi7c to him. 

“There’s room at our tabic,” said Kent. 

There were other young peopie crowded lound it, 
Janet laughing in the centre of them. Perfunctory intio- 
ductions were made. The men brought plates and 
dishes for the girls’ choice. Pat made her choice with 
care and ate her delectable sandwiches with hearty 
appetite. 
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Lee looked at her with pretended dismay. 

“Does everything with such extraordinary vigour,” 
he said. “Spilling cocoa in the galley on night duty, 
throwing things at Night Sister with unfailing aim, even 
crashing a trolley into the main switch on the night 
before the new wing was opened — ^wouldn t put any- 
thing past her.” 

He wagged his head at hei in mock reproval, 

“Not guilty, my lord,” said Pat, entering into the 
fun. 

Janet’s ice-spoon was suspended in mid-air as she 
stared at Pat. 

In the excitement of ih*' moment, in the delirious 
sense of Kent’s participation in the scene, Pat had 
forgotten the promise to Janet. 

“Well, guilty of some, but not guilty of all,” she 
continued gaily. 

Then she remembered janet’s share in the last mis- 
demcanoui, and a sense of mischief made hc» hesitate. 
After all, what had the girl to be afraid olj now that 
she had left the hospitali* 

She hesitated, her eyes on Janet. The girl rose 
abruptly, rested her arm on Kent’s shoulder. 

“There are several other people I wanted you to 
meet, Kent,” she said softly. “I know the others will 
forgive us.” 

He could do nothing el e but rise and follow her. Pat 
had the sensation as if she were falling flat on her face. 
That absurd delirious feeling of the evening, of being in 
the company of Kent, had made her lose her sense of 
proportion. 

And Janet had won by showing her proprietary 
ownership of Kent. 
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“Fll bet he’s straining at the leash already,” said 
Lee, bending towards Pat to speak in a confidential 
whisper. 

“Why?” she answered dully. 

“All proper men would.” 

“She’s very pretty,” said Pat, trying to play fair. 

“Not the colour of hair I like,” he told her. “A deter- 
mined little woman. I bet she meant to have him from 
the first.” 

The music had started again. Pat rose from the table 
with a sense of relief. 

“Nonsense. Why do you make him out such a — such 
an easy creature? As if he wouldn’t know what he 
wanted himself.” 

“The little innocent,” said Lee, fondly putting his 
arm round her, “and maybe — you never know, he 
might have been caught on the rebound.” 

Rebound, tliought Pat, as she kept pace with Lee’s 
long steps across the shining floor. But then that sug- 
gested that there had been someone else on whom Kent 
had set his heart before Janet. Clould it be that he had 
cherished after all the memory of the girl he had kissed 
on that last evening before he sailed? 

If only 1 knew, thought Pat wildly, and I never shall. 

After the rollicking innovation of an old-fashioned 
square dance, of which no one knew the movements, 
and suggestions were called by the men from the wrong 
corners, Pat felt the need of cold vatcr on her face, and 
fresh powder. 

As she stood in front of the mirror in the cloak-room, 
Janet hurried in. There were other girls there, prinking 
before the glass, and Janet waited until they had gorte. 
Then she came up to her. 

I 
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“Did you mean that you’d told anybody about that 
trolley?’’ she demanded. 

She was flushed, angry out of all proportion to the 
incident. ' 

“No, I didn’t tell anvonc,” answered Pat angry her- 
self. “It was a joke and I don’t see that it’s 'important 
anyway.” 

“It was impoitant to mo,” said Janet. “Someone said 
I couldn’t make a good job of anythiiig, and I ” 

“Well, you havtn’t got to ivorry about it now. I did 
keep my piomise to you. I do — keep my promises, 
whuh IS moie than you do.” 

“What do you mean’’” 

“At that (ocktail paity of -sours, you said sou’d go 
and see 'loni. You’ve ntvfi been, nevei had a minute 
for a boy who was -was fond of you.” 

“lorn? Oh, no, what nomsuss,” said Janet. 

But she had a httk jilcased smile. 

“You’d bitter foiget what T said,” Pat went on 
abiujith, ugidting hti own im]mLi\c iiatuie. “It’s 
not a VMS hajipv situation for him.” 

“And inaybt tlii' oii’t a vciy luipj \ situation for me 
eithir,’ fki'-lvd Jaiut. “You wtu always so suic ol 
yourself, Pat .Vfiiiifoid, but voii needn't think y^ou can 
queen it here as you did at St. AiiihoJiu’^.” 

At this astonishing j< alous vttsion oi hfi thaiacter, 
Pat could not h<,lp opening liei cyis, then sh( began to 
laugh. 

“1 list time 1 hea’d that,” die said. 

“The patients talked about you, didn’t they? You 
were always a favouiitc- the led-hcad they calkd you. 
And not only the patients ” 

“W'ell, 1 don’t know that I can help that,” said Pat, 
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uncertain how to treat this outburst. Surely it must have 
some other foundation than the reference to the hos- 
pital ineicleiit. 

“Cheer up, Janet,” she sai(f briskly. “You should be 
a happy g:jrl — c\cf\ thing you want- ” 

“Oh!” exclaimed J auct, and the door banged behind 
her. 

Now what have I said? thought Pat, half-amused, 
half-regretful. 

As she came down towards the press of people, Kent 
Willcrby stepped forward as if he had been waiting for 
her. 

“1 think I'm entitled to this one, don’t yon?'’ he 
asked in a low voice. 

She felt the sl'ghtt'st tremble its the arm which went 
round her waist, and she, who was sure-fooled on a 
dance-floor, stumbled like a shy schoolgirl. 

His arm tightened round her, th(“y w^ere nif>ving as 
one through the crowd. Ife slet red ^vilhout effort, he 
was smooth in his movement'-, and Pat felt as if she 
wTre a dntw'iiing woman, hardly conscious. 

If he could hav’c been hers, she tlioiighi vaguely. Her 
hatid resting lightly on his shoulder, could have lain 
there by right. (Inly somewhere, st'inehow, the strings 
had jnilh'd aw'ry, and he wanted to marry a girl who 
W'as jealous of her. And •^he would have to endure the 
situation as best she could. 

At that thought Pat flung up her head, and began to 
dance with a clearer scn'>c of what she was doing. 

“You do everything so thoroughly, don’t you.^'’ he 
said. “Pat, what’s wrong with Janet?” 

The question W'as like cold water in her face. 

“Wdiy do you ask that?” 
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“She’s touchy over every small thing — about my 
being late. Surely she ought to know that my time is 

not my own. If I’m not making h^'r happ; ” He 

hesitated. 

“Of couise you aic,” Pat said automatically. “Maybe 
she’s been a bit spoilt and dilficult to understand. Then 
she’s always said she wanted to be a success with her 
father.” 

“I like her mother immensely,” Kent said, “but 
privately, I can’t stand her father.” 

Pat began to laugh at the incongruity of their con- 
versation, the com ersation of intimates. 

When she was with Kent she seemed to swing from 
one mood to ihc other, Horn the julch of the wildest 
excitement to a depth of unhappiness, then to the level 
of cliuckling at this d(nnestie intciludc. 

Ihc music had stopped. 1 he\ w^cre beside the long 
window', and the soli light wind blew in rcfrc-shingly. 

“I.et's have a birath ol fiosh air. This i'fii’t my idea 
of a good evening,” s<iid Knit. 

“You don’t like dancing?” asked Pat in disappoint- 
ment. 

lie looked round at her with that unusual smile. 

“It depnic’s on mv paitncr.” 

They were out on .i flagged path which would h.ive 
been dim after the lighted room if it had not been for 
the large lamps trained on the flight of steps. Statues 
stood on the balustiadcs, and flocks of young figures 
rested on the steps bi'lween the dances, eating ices, 
talking, laughing, fliiting. 

Kent led Pat along the path until they were in com- 
parative shadow. The top of this balustrade was bare 
of statues. 
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“I’m sorry we parted bad friends,” he said abruptly. 

Pat sat down on the balustrade. Her eyes were be- 
coming accustomed to the dimness, to the dark masses 
of the garden below them, thf steps like some picture- 
book in movement. 

“Not really,” she said with what steadiness she could. 
“I’m sorry if I seemed to insult you ’" 

“You were thinking about your brother. 1 realized 
that aftenvards. Vm, flying to New Yc-rk at the end of 
the month, it’s not quite lixed up >ct. 'fhire’s a man 
I want to see there, a neuiologlst. 1 met him at a con- 
ference some while ago. lie may be able to help — with 
Tom, 1 mean.” 

“It’s very good of you— I icel that Tom has to help 
hims<'lf, too.” 

“I know.” 

He put down his hand to grasp her>, and the touch 
was electrical. The warmtli, the strt'ugtli, t1)e magnetism 
of it, flowed into her. She felt that she could h.ive tested 
there for ever, simifly with that confidence (This touch, 
lost, hardly consciotis of her surroundings, as if the 
atmosphere bctwecji them wtie independent of words 
from either of them. 

Then she heard Lee’s voice from the window' fuithcr 
along the terrace calling: “Pat, Pat, wheie arc you?” 

It was just like Lee’s Iree and easy way to tall out for 
the next dance, to interrupt a moment like this. 

But the magic was broken. 

“I must go,” she said qiiickly, slipping fiom the 
balustrade. 

Now she was standiug so near to him that he could 
have embraced her, a glimmering w'hiic figure in the 
dimness. She knew that he cai.ght his breath, that his 
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arm drew round her, tightened for an instant, that he 
bent to her before she moved quickly away. 

“You go when Lee calls, is that it?” he asked, and 
she was astonished at th(? roughness in his voice. 

She wanted to stay with him, she wantej’ to argue 
with him, cry out to him, fling her arms round his neck, 
and ffcl his nearness as she had felt it during the dance. 

But some instinct warned ‘he dizziness mounting to 
her brain that for her own sake, fo^ the sake of petulant 
Janet, even for Kent himself, she dared not linger. 

“I'he band’s playing again,” she said stupidly. 

He leaned back and away from her. 

“Yes, the b.and will always play for you,” he answered 
savagely. 

Pat had moved away from him before she realized 
how boyish and revealing this sudden angcT wa^) in 
him. But when she turned round he had gone, walking 
away from her. 

“Oh, there you arc,” said Lee, catching sh,ht of her 
white dress and her red hair in th(' light from the ^vin- 
dow. “Have I interrupt(‘d anything? I’ve been dancing 
with yf)ur friend Janet. She tells me that the wedding is 
fixed for the end of next nK)nth, when VVillcrby gets 
back from New York.” 

“'I’hat is w'hat Mrs. Westbrow hoped,” answered Pat, 
and she hoped he did not notice that her voice was flat 
and dull. 

I'hc band was the same, the lights shone as brightly 
as before. I’he scent of the Uibaeco plants from bedow 
the tenace floated in on the cooler air, but to Pat the 
magic had gone. 

“Tired?” asked Lee, bending his liead down to her. 

She nodded. 
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“It’s terrible to admit it, but I can’t stay the course.” 

She knew that if she had not heard those words from 
Lee at the window, if he had not recalled her from 
Kent, that she eould have danced lightly until morning. 
And if slu had been dan( ing w'ith Kent, she could have 
lingered in his arms until 

“You mean you’ve had enough?” asked TiCC. “Right. 
I’ll get the car. Make your good-byes snappy.” 

Pat went for licr wrap, said good night to Mrs. West- 
biow, who was sitting on a eoudi fanni.ig herself. 

“Had a good time, my dear? So glad,” she said. 
“Jacob, this is my pretty nurse I told you about.” 

Jacf'b Westbrow fiowned habitually when he was 
deep in thought. 

“Ah, St. Antholin’s,” he said. “(Jraiid place, giand 
peojde. Glad to meet you. (hx/d-bye.” 

Pat looked round the hall. .She coidd not see Janet. 
Mrs. Westbrow beckoned Pat to lean tlown. 

“The gijl gets o\er-( xi iied,’ she said. “Su( h a pity. 
Sf>me kind of a scene with Kcin. But it will IjIow over.” 

And perhaj's 1 could have hol]>ed it to blow over for 
good one way or the other, thought Pat savagely. 

She was too tired when slic got into the car to care 
whether Lee was drising to London or to John o’ 
Groats. She luaid dimly the pn gress fjl'thc car along 
the roads, caught the ('icash-aal fla-'h ('flights, and only 
stilled when the ear stopjied ii the familiar Alley out- 
.side the hospital. 

“At least yc u have a special jiass for tonight,” said 
Lee with a yawm. “1 don’t believe I’ve the strength to 
lift you through the w'indow as I’ve done in the past. 
Good night, honey.” 

He touched her chcfk aft* etionatcly. 
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“Good morning,” answered Pat sleepily, as she went 
up the steps. 

The night porter admitted her. 

The wonderful evening was over. The red and gold 
wrap would be returned to its owner, the vyiitc dress 
which might have been that of a bride would be placed 
on its hanger, and in place of a dancing girl would be 
the cheerful, capable Nurse Merriford. 

And probably Nurse Merriford would own to her 
aching feet, thought Pat sleepily as she crept into bed. 

She was surprised to have a telephone call fiom Janet. 

“I was thinking of coming in to see your brother, 
Pat.” 

“You know the visiting hours,” said Pat coolly. “1 
shall be here on Friday.” 

So her woids had borne fruit. 

She did not know whether to warn Tom or not. 
Pcihai)S the surprise wcnilcl be better for him. Instead 
she mentioned it to Ann, who was icturning*after the 
usual cxcrc ise time. 

“Janet! What on earth dots she w'ant to see him for?” 
asktd Ann, in her straightforward svay. 

Pat sighed. 

“I — I rather think he was in love with her. You know, 
that time he met h( r out in New Zealand. Don’t for 
heaven’s sake let him know' that I told \ou.” 

Ann had turned Ikt back on Pat while she put away 
some of her equipment in the cuj^board. 

“Perhaps she’ll do him good,” she said quietly. 

“I doubt it,” Pat answered. 

On the Friday afternoon when she was visiting Tom, 
she watched the door, but it was late when Janet 
floated in. In a flowered dress, with a half-hat of rose- 
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petals resting on her hair, she was a pleasing vision to 
the patients and their visitors. 

“And here’s another visitor for you, Tom,” Pat said 
gaily. “Now I’ve got one or Awo things to do, but I’ll 
come bael in a few minutes. Hullo, Janet, here’s the 
wounded hero.” 

At least she could leave them together. 

Ginger, in the next bed, raised his red head to croak 
at her. ’ 

“Who's that? Ilis girl? Why h.asn’t she been before?” 

“Shush, no, of course not. I’ll be back.” 

It was more than she could resist not to turn her 
head aiiel hK)k at them fnun the duf)n\av. She could 
see the expression of coniukte anici/.cment on Tom's 
face, but all she could see of Janet was her hack in the 
fltiwt'red froek. 

At least th(‘y woulo ha\e that time together, thought 
Pat. Tom wouki sec his lo\'“ ag.iin, e(>uki say good-bye 
to her. It would be a c’lcadful ordeal for him. 

Whe*n she returneil it was te* find that 'lorn waa the 
calm one of the Iw'o, while it was Janet who seemed 
disturbed. 

“Men are frightful patients, aien’t they?’* said Pat. 
“It’s just tlv ir prie’e and vanity, y^ou knowc” 

“You’re always luljLi g hat in, ’ Sedd Tom easily. 
“Like that chap you wxu talking about in your own 
ward, the chap kju’cked about ii a racing-ear smash — 
what’s his name?’’ 

“Oh, y'cs, Terry Hiam,” ansAvered Pat. “But he 
doesn’t take himself as sciioudy' as you do, Tom. He 
says it’s all in his day’s work.” 

Glancing down, she was surprised at the change in 
Janet’s face. 
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She had seen her gay and happy, she had seen her 
smiling with that little chdiatteiistic ruil of the lip, she 
had seen her petulant with Kent Willeibv, but never 
had she seen this pUadiifg expicssion beloic. 

Perhaps Janet was disturbed by Tom’s after 

all. 

“Who did you say?” asked Janet in a small voice. 

“1 cny Hiam. bister says he’s quite famous in his 
way. 

“Oh, yes, ’ said Janet. 

“lea'' eomiiig lound, but 1 cvjxet you could stay on 
if you lik( d,” 'aid Pat < asiK. 

Tom was taking this into view so much bittei than 
she had expected. 

“I think I’ll go,” sai(l Jam t, gathering up gloves and 
handbag “I’m soiiy I ne glecteel you, lorn I’ll come 
in ag nil.” 

“rsiee to sec yeni,” he re plied c oiiv e ntionalK . “So 
long, Janet.” 

He was w ate lung the I’vxall, the le ngth ofthc waiel, 
and Pat woneleieel aii'iou Iv what hw thoughts wcic. 
Ills ex’pie^ion g^ve nealung avvav 

Was 11 vaults which had moved Janet to make tins 
visit^ What motive eouUl she have ’ She 1 % me inbeicd 
Ann’s woid') (hat Janet elul nothing veithout aveiv good 
reason foi h< 1 e)wn v'ellaie 

\nd yet Janet hae^ seeiiied ehauibrd. 

Anv gill v\ilh feeling v'emlel have been soiry foi the 
change in lean, lea the contiaM between the young 
speat'inaii slu had known, and this invalid. 

I supposed I misjiu’ged hei, thought Pat with a sigh, 
as she went off te> he 1 own waid. 

As she w'cnt thiough the gla^s door she stared at a 
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familiar back in a flowered nylon dress. Was she 
dreaming? Janet had said good-bye to I’om, yet here 
she was in Pat’s own ward, standing beside the bed 
where lay the gaunt young iftcing-nn'torist. 

Pat was already mewing towards them. '^I'he bed was 
directly beside her, and she eouUl not help hearing the 
young man’s voice. 

“dome to gloat, have you, Janet?” he was saying 
coolly. 

lie was a long young m.iu, with a thin face, a big 
nose and a hooked chin, as .^ister \V.ii render had said: 
“A tough nut to crack.” 

Pat could not hear all Janet's repl), only the 
murmur; ‘‘I didn'i know. And \<m might have been 
kilh'd.” 

“That would have m.ide news then,” he answered 
gaily. “Who caics.’ A sh(>rt life and a gay one.” 

Pat had passed (»ut of ear hot to her owti table, 
and she was busy with some upoits which had come 
in. 

Was Terry liiam another of Janet’'- eonquosts? 

No wonder she’s fond of St. Anlholin’., thought Pat 
with unusual e)nici ni, wlien all her men, well, onN 
three of them, are tied up in here. 

It was not many more'au' lx loic' Janc'l rctse to leave. 
She ga\(' Pat an airy wa\e of the hand, the flowered 
skiits and the do\ e-e«)h)un'd sandals riisappcaicd 
through the door. 

Terry Iliani lay with closed e\es. Nra for the first 
lime Pat wished she could lead her patient.^’ thoughts 
as easily as she rc^icl their temperatuic charts. 

The next day Lee rang Pat joyfully. 

“Nina’s arrived, and in residence,” he shouted at 
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her. “Trust that girl. And you’re to come with me for 
next week-end to stay. She’s having a houseful. Trust 
Nina.” 

“She must be very busj’. Isn’t it rather soon after her 
arrival?” asked Pat. f 

“When I think of that girl getting up at dawn to do 
the baking for a riding party, boiling hams and making 
cakes — why, this is child’s pla/ to her,” boasted Nina’s 
brother. ’ 

Pat liked him in this mood. 

“Where is it?” she asked. “What’s the address?” 

“Your county,” he said. “But the other side. Stanston 
Mfinor. She’s (ak< n it furnished until the w'intcr.” 

“lhat's a r.imiliar name,” said Pat shnvly. 

“Sure, Lady Willcrby’s place. She’s renting it to 
Nina. Everything has fitted iji very wdl. Apparently 
Lady Willcrliy has been w'aiiling to get the lodge into 
shape for lu‘r->elf for some time, so she's mened in there 
for a while. Nina is gathering all the ci.'in« iftund her, 
we should have a gay time. 1 know' how you feci about 
Tom, but you must have a break. And you’ie not 
nursing him.” 

“xMo/’ agreed Pat. 

The chance of this holiday, the change for tw'O days 
brightened her oxitlook. Then she blami d herself for 
her thoughtlessness when slip v/ent to see Tom. 

He had just had liis treatment and exercises given by 
the quiet, skilful, Ann. Pat met her at the door of the 
W'ard. She thought again liow the neat, ct>mpact Ann, 
with her fresh complexion, would give eonlidenee to 
even the most tense and anxious patient. 

“How’s it going?” she asked. 

“A little better, 1 think,” said Ann. “He's not an easy 
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person to be with. To tell you the truth, Pat, I’ve never 
felt at ease with him until this morning.” 

Pat went to Tom. On this Ik avcnly day of sunlight 
and warmth, it must be agoAy for him to be raged in 
with elab >rate apparatus, and to face the fears that 
perhaps he might never walk. 

“Hullo!” she said gaily. “Ann sa)F she’s pleased with 
you this morning. The least little wiggle of a tf)e, and 
Ann goes about'as pleased as Punch.” 

“Yes, she’s a nice kifl,’’ he said wearily. 

“Kid! She’s as old as you are,” scoffed Pat. “I’ve 
asked the libiarian for the IkkAs ^ou wanted, and Mum 
says she’s bringing honey and fruit on Sunday.” 

“That's go(>d,'' he said with an effort. 

“If she hadn’t been coming, I don’t know that I 
would have acr( pted my latent imitation,” P.at went 
on lighllv. “I’m going to !l.<y w'ith hee’s married sister, 
Nina Cham} >erd own. ^hc's just flown in from Now 
Zealatid, and has taken a house in the country. The 
swift way these yienple do thing.! That's one of the 
delights of having money.” 

Tom show(‘d m* re int< rest Ilian she had e.K|)ected. 

“You go, Sis. Nina Chainperdown is .1 jolly good 
sort. 1 shan’t foiget how' she entertaitjcd us when we 
arrived in Christ chtire’ Done us out U) her coe.nt''y 
house. I remember that \icw of the Southern Alps. 
Lord, it scem.s years ago.” 

Then he had been a strong, vigorous creature, falling 
in love wholeheartedly, h(/p« fel, hajrjry. It was hard for 
him to endure this bitter sense of weaknes'^', diflicult for 
him not to resent Kent Willerby’s success in winning 
Janet Wes throw. 

Not for the first time Pat wished heartily that that 
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fair, young woman had never entered the hospital or her 
life. 

Pat met Ann at lunch in the big dining-room. 
“You’ll be on this weei^-cnd, won’t you?” she asked. 
“Can you pop in to Tom when you cai? I know 
Mother will come, if Dad doesn’t, but it would be nice 
if you could keep an eye on him as well.” 

To her surprise the quiet Ann hesitated instead of 
agreeing at once. 

“Very well, if you don’t want to,” said Pat hotly, 
aggrieved, that her beloved Tom should not take first 
place. 

“I’ll go if you wish it,” she said, more distantly than 
usual. “I’m just a physiotherapist to him.” 

“Nonsense,” said Pat. “Tom’s shy, and he's going 
through a bad time.” 

“yVnd so arc scores of others,” Ann spoke quickly. 
“He’s no reason to mope and complain.” 

“Tell him so,” said Pat. “Look at that cloflc. I must 

? 5 

go. 

vShe heard Ann say witli quiet determination: 
“Perhaps I will tt^ll him .after all.” 

Pat had .shopping to do fur the unexpected w'eck-end. 
The weather had become suddenly warm and sultry, 
and last year's cottons would not do for her. 

To her surprise the car in which Lee awaited her 
outside the Imspital was a new model, instead of the old 
favourite. 

“How did you manage it?” she asked. 

“It’s for Nina, but she’s lending it to me for the time 
being. What a sister!” 

He waved cordially to someone behind Pat on the 
steps. 
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“See you later on, sir. Tonight or tomorrow!” 

Pat glanced round to sec Kent Willerby walking 
away to his own car. 

Again she felt that throb of a«xict> fcjr him, he looked 
strained beheath the snmmtr tan. lie gave her a scant, 
automatic acknow h'dgment as he stepped into his 
car. 

No doubt he w'as going to me( t his Janet. And Pat 
was to be driven #)ir g.iil) to meet the sister of the man 
she might easily niarr\. 

Having admired the (ar, the shining blae-gieen 
enamel, the latest fittings on the dadiboard, Pc't asked: 
“Why (Ikl you say that to Dr. AVillcrb)?” 

“Of course Nina ha^ askcil liim over,’ said Lee 
whisking through the trafhc in his usual imja tus man- 
ner. “Wasn’t he one of the big noises when the expedi- 
tion returned.'* That’s when his romance with Janet 
began. Nina takes a matenul interest in them both. 
She’s always trying to marry me off, too, but 1 have 
])lans of m\ own.” 

She was torn bs'tween excheneni and annoyance 
now. She haci not realized tliat Ktnt and Janet would 
be invited. It was natural enough, she realized, since 
Nina had met them befoie, and imitations were appar- 
ently broadcast in Nina’s geivious, lavish fashion. 

As they turned in at wide op«‘n gates on to a short 
well-kept drive bordered 1)) dark, glossy rlmdodendroa 
bushes, she could not helj) thinking this was Kent 
Willerby's home. Th< y swept into a giavel circle 
before the few low steps which led to the portico of the 
Manor. 

It was not a large house, but perfectly pioportioncd, 
its Georgian windows framed with roses. I'hcre was a 
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glimpse of lawn and striped umbrellas beyond the angle 
of the house. 

Dogs and children tumbled to meet them, and behind 
them came a plump, jolly woman, in a cool dress, her 
eyes beaming with pk asurc. p 

Pat, like most people, eould not resist Nina Champer- 
down’s overflowing good nature. She was happy in 
giving pleasure, she was qxiite prepared to override 
other people’s wishes in that giving. Perhaps her strait- 
ened life with the mean grandfather until she escaped 
to marry the plump, fifty-year-old Alastair C-hamper- 
down had helped her to appreciate the pleasures of 
sharing. 

“Darling Pat, how I’ve been longing to meet >ou,” 
Nina said frankly, and she put her arms round the girl 
and hugged her. “Lee has talkc-d so much about you, 
and 1 feel 1 know you. Come on in. This is David, and 
little Monica, and Crate, who look'’ as ifbutter wouldn't 
melt in her mouth. But >011 try her! You'll «.‘e the baby 
later on. Down, animals!” 

No one could help feeling at home w^ilh Nina, thought 
Pat, as she laughingly fought olfchildren and dogs, and 
was cseorted upstair, to her room. 

“Fve slicrckcd Lady Willerb)' to the core — simplified 
everything I can. Mos ed lu'r precious breakabh'S, and 
everyone helps. She’s cherished her things too long, I 
think. She left an ancient man and his W'ife, and bis 
daughter-in-law, Mr«. Hrierley, comes in U' help. Gome 
straight away to the lawn, we have lunch out there.” 

Pat would not let herself linger on the thought that 
this was Kent Willerb) 's home. The house had been 
well cared for, it was obvious, the brocade curtains, the 
chintz covers, were in good repair. The furniture and 
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floors were polished. And all that meant money and 
time and energy, Pat knew, in the last years. Was 
Stanston Manor the devotion of Lady Willerby’s 
life? 

On the ,iwn a long table was spread with a magni- 
ficent cold lunch. Nina’s husband, asphxmpand joll) as 
herself, was at the end to carve, a broad, rosy-cheeked 
woman served vegetables and salad. 

“Mrs. Bricrley comes in to help,” said Nina brightly. 
“She’i, a faithful retainer of Lady Willorby’s, on and off 
for years, I understand, but she’s such a good soul and 
comes along to give a hand.” 

To Pat’s surprise the wf>man smiled at her as if she 
knew her. Could she have been a patient at St. 
Antholiu’s? 

Pat was waited on by Lee, David brought her an iced 
drink, Monica for some reason toulcmplatcd her with 
awe. The (Hher visitors were New' Zealanders, friends of 
Nina’s husband. I'alk and laughter surged round her. 
The sun shone w<»rndy, a slight breeze ruffled the 
purple and crimson phh/X in the border beside the tall 
blue delphiniums. 

Wlien the meal was over, the children rushed Lee 
away to the small river at the far end of the lawn. Pat 
lingered to pile dishes h'*' Mrs. Brierley. 

Remembering that smile, bhe asked the woman if she 
had been at St. Antholin's. 

“Never been in a hospital except when I had my 
third,’’ Mr. Brierley answered. “And that was in the 
country hospital here. But I’d have known you any- 
where,’’ she added. 

“How could you?’’ asked Pal in astoni'-hment. 

“From the photograph,’’ answered Mrs Brierley 

K 
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simply. “Just like you, with that cat on your shoulder, 
and laughing just like you did now.” 

Photograph! Pmt the photograph which she was 
describing was the snapehot of herself which Tom had 
taken with him on the expedition, which he had told 
her he had pinned to the wall of the hut, which he had 
thought was lost. 

“How in the world did you see that?” asked Pat 
slowly. 

“I always do the doctor’s unpacking for him,” said 
Mrs. Brier ley dealing swiftly with the trolley. “Tidy as 
can be at the hospital, they tell me, but he’s not like that 
at home. Whole pile of pictures lie had, and this one 
with pin-marks on it. Never seen the picture since, but 
recognized you at once.” 

Kent Wilier by had the photograph which Tom had 
lost. 

Pat’s pulse leapt as if she were running a race. Once 
he had cared enough (or her to descend to tkat childish 
trick of taking another man’s photograjih. Once he 
must have treasured it, as a memory, as a hope. 

It was too crui‘l to hc'ar this now, when he would be 
bringing Janet to his own house. 



CHAPTER NINE 


P AT went to get her swimming suit, as Nina in- 
structed her, so that she could join the others. She 
felt as if she were iu a dream, trying to recall Mrs. 
Brierley’s words exacd). 

The tiny fact was so important, yet it was far 
away. It had made no dilferejice to Kent’s proposal 
to Janet. 

Pat caught up her swimming suit from the suitcase, 
rummaged for her cap, and flew down the staiys as if 
she were a hunted woman. 

The afternoon went by with sunshine on the water, 
with shouts from the children and mndi barking by the 
(logs, with laughter and little chance of conversation 
for the adults. 

Small Monica devoted herself to Pat, confiding her 
anxiety about hi. r new poodle. 

“Paulette isn't vcr\ well. Clould a muse do her any 
good?” she a^ked. “Or would a doctor be better?” 

“There’s nothing the matter with ymr precious 
poodle but ovci -eating," said David, with a brother’s 
cruelty. 

“Of course I’ll come and look at her some time,” 
promised Pat. 

Nina arrived with the baby and afternoon tea. Long 
shadows lay across the lawn, the children spraw'led 
happily on the grass. Alastair Champerdown leaned 
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from his dcck-chair to take his wife’s knitting out of her 
hand, the visitors smoked peacefully. 

If life were always like this, thought Pat, lying back 
in her long chair — sunn/ and peaceful, with all the joys 
of home. Iler eyes were w'istful as she met tAose of Lee. 

Never before had she felt so near to acceptance of 
what he offered. 

She had taken him for granted in her own light- 
hearted way, as a good companion, given to proposing 
marriage at odd moments, but ff>r the first time she felt 
that she was weakening, hinging to escape from the tor- 
ment of loving a man who could not be hers. 

Nina sprang up from her chair. 

“Ah, here’s Lady Willcrby. I asked her to eome over 
for tea,” she said gaily. 

Pat studied the little lady carefully when the intro- 
ductions had been made. She sat on the edg(‘ of the 
wicker-chair pnnirled for her as if she disapjrroved of 
lounging. I’at was glad that she had buttoned a full, 
rainbow-striped skirt over her swimming suit. Some- 
how, at the little lady’s glance, the chihlren edged aw’ay, 
even the dogs sedmpered aw'ay as if they felt unspoken 
reproof. 

“I hojie you're quite comfortable here, Mrs. Cham- 
perdown,” she said in a sweet, fluting voice. 

“Eveiyone calls her Nina,” said Nina's husband 
heartily . 

“It’s delightful. The children are mad about the 
gardens and the river. The stables an' full of bicycles 
and dogs and rubbish they’ve collected — I don’t sup- 
pose the place will ever be the same again.” 

Lady \Villerby winced slightly. 

She looked vaguely round at the gay flower border. 
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“It’s not what it was,” she said. 

“Nothing e\'cr is,” said Champcrdown cheerfully. 
“As long as people are happy.” 

“I suppose my son hasn't aAived yet? He’s always so 
unreliable, ’ said Lady Willcrby. 

“What can you expert witli doetois?*’ asked Nina. 

“1 never wanted him to go in for that,” continued his 
mother. “It was bad enough having my husband away 
so niurli, almost as if he didn’t like the place, and then 
for Kent — really, it's mo-,t unfaii'.’’ 

If her Vf)ice had not b<en so musical, her s.nall face 
uith its crown of white liair so appealing, the words 
would have seemed petulant. 

“lie’s a wonderful doctor,"’ Nina answered with 
more bluntncss than usual. “He loves his w'Oik and h(‘’s 
needed.” 

Kent’s mother nodded airily. 

“I suppose so. He never {.dks aboiit it to me, of 
course. He just comes aj)d goes. When will he be here?” 

“He’s sure to arrive (his evdiing. C’omc lo dinner, 
Lady W'illcrby. We shall be a large parly, and one more 
w(>n’l make any difference."’ 

But the guest .shook Ikt head decidedly. 

“Thank you, no. I have my own routine.” 

It was not long before she went, lingering for a second 
beside the basket in ^vhich the youngest of the family, 
chubby, pink-limbetl, astonishingly like his plump 
father, slept with composure. 

“Very pretty,” cooed Lady' Willerby. “f“'o pretty 
W'hen they’re small, but a great trtmblc when they’re 
older. Not an unmixed blessing, Mrs. Cihamperdown.” 

Nina saw her guest across the lawn tow'ards the small 
red-brick lodge, half-hidden by its holly hedge. Assheic- 
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turned a shout of laughter greeted her from her husband. 

“Mum, what does ‘not unmixed’ mea.i?” demanded 
David. “I’m trying to work it out. Come on, Monica, 
she's gone.” 

Nina was flushed. 

“She just needs getting used to,” she said. “What a 
life Kent must have had. Alastair, you can take your 
youngest to the nursery now.’' 

She turned to Pat. 

“Now we’re going for a walk round the garden, just 
for us to get acquainted,” she said. “No, I.ce, you don’t 
come this time. You take the children ofl’to the river to 
swim, and bring them back alive. Alastair, you ran 
have your nap in the study before dinner. I know you. 
Then you’ll be ready to give us our drinks when wc 
come back.” 

Having organized her household in her swift, capable 
way, Nina took charge of Pat. 

“I can’t tell you how sorry 1 am to hear about your 
brother, Tom, ’ slu bf gan as they sin )lled acro.ss the lawn. 

She insisted in friendly fashir>n on every detail as they 
went past the flowci border along the rose-arched walk 
to the kitchen garden where Nina glanced at the wire- 
netting cage over the raspberry bushes. 

“Haven’t succeeded in keeping out birds or children,” 
she muttered. “Would it do Tom good to come here, 
do you think?” 

“Not yet, I’m afraid,” said Pat sadly. “He sent you 
his love. He told me what a wonderful time you gave 
him, and all the expedition.” 

“'i'hey were all such nice b(>ys, the w’hole boiling of 
them,” sighed Nina, including a famous scientist, the 
forty-year-old biologist, and the ship’s carpenters in her 
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usual enthusiasm. “We loved having them. Even my 
grandfather unbent, which is saying something. Lee’s 
told you about him?” 

She embarked on the family history. 

“He was terrified that we should go the way of our 
poor old Daddy,” Nina said w'ithout any inhibitions. 
“He could not stop spending, and always what he 
hadn’t got. So when Daddy did finish up, o\ cr the edge 
of a cliff. Gran took us all on, and kept us short, and 
keeps a tight rein now on Lee. But I think he would 
loosen up if Lee married the right girl.” 

Pat began to laugh. 

“Isn’t that I.ec’s affair? And I’ve never noticed that 
he’s taken much notice of what his grandfather said.” 

“It would make a great differeni'e t(» him,” said Nina 
more quietly than she had spoken before. “Ainf he’s 
written more about you than he has about any other 

girl.” 

I'here w’as a faint sensation of uneasiness growing in 
Pat. She had loved the welcome she had rect'ived, but 
was she perhaps being made too much one of ihe 
family? Her impulsive nature felt as if here was the tug 
of a rein which she had not invited. 

Nina began to talk about the house. 

“It’s perfectly charming,” she declared, “but I tell 
you I can’t stand these Englishwomen w'ho spend all 
their time and attention on just «. house. I saw Lady 
Willerby lay her hand on an (dd taole in the hall, it was 
just as if she was caressing a child. It made my blood 
run cold. People matter so much more than things.” 

“1 suppose it’s because she’s always lived here,” said 
Pat. 

“I don’t know that she made lif«" so happy for her 
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husband and son,” continued Nina. “I should think 
Kent Willcrby has had her as a burden to carry most 
of the time since his father died. No wonder he wanted 
to get off to the Antarctit. ...” 

There was something so vigorous in her criticism that 
Pat had to smile. She felt again the young freshness 
which she had nc)ticed in Lee, as if at times he were 
younger than .she was. She had accepted traditions 
from her childhood, in spite of the difficult times in 
which she had lived. 

“You think she made his life, 1 mean Dr. Willcrby’s 
life, and his father’s, too, unhappy?” asked Pat. 

She remembered those strange w'ords as if they had 
been only an hour ago, Kent Willcrby had said to her 
on that last evening. Nothing to stand in my w-ay. 

“No doubt about it,” said Nina briskly. “Don’t you 
love this view through the trees? Mrs. Krierlr y has been 
with Lady A\ illei by for years, you can tell Kent^Willerby 
is the apple ('f her eye. And she says w’hat a thm time 
he had of it. Away'^ at school, no one for him in the 
holidays, don’t touch this, mustn’t do that. ‘Very fussy, 
her ladyship.* No w'onder he plunged himself into his 
career, set his heart on following his father.” 

Pat was listeumg humrrily. 

“That's why I was so glad he met Janet, and fell for 
her,” Nina went on gaily. 

Pat felt as if she had had a blow between the eyes. 
They were walking now^ beside a stream where meadow- 
sweet was blowing in the breeze. 

She was tortured between hearing of the life of the 
man she loved, and the realization that she played so 
small a part in it. 

“Of cour.se, Janet was staying with you,” she said. 
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“I think I had a good deal to do with it,” said Nina, 
preening herself w itli the pride of a happily married 
woman. “He wasn’t a bit interested at first, I think, but 
anyone could see that Janct'wautcd him.” 

Pat was silent, “lie was the best-looking and the age. 
No one would w'ant to lake on clear little Diderot, with 
that beard. It’s funny. 1 lu'ie were all "lOrts of things on, 
receptions, parties, picnics, everyone made much of 
them, you know', but 1 don’t think Kent Willerby really 
went in for Janet until after he'd come to .sPiv with us. 
tfraiidlather was there, 1 remember, and 1 read TiCe’s 
letters about yon, and he said; ‘I’ll be glad the lad had 
the sense to choose a fine girl like that, a nurse for his 
wife.’ ” 

“Lee and T w^'te gc'od hit nds,” said Pat firmly, “and 
nothing more. He’s known (hat all along.” 

“But >ou can't help (h'* boy h(-])in!i,” said Nina 
with a smile. “And Lei''s a \cr> optimistu type, I can 
tell you.” 

Pat opc n''d her lips to pr< test . ITov\ could she put her 
point of view more stiongly to a determined hostess? 
She began to see that the chamjnonship ot Lee on which 
Nina had embarked had dilliculties. 

Nina squeezed her arm. 

“Well, we won’t talk about it any more,’’ she said. 
“I can tell how a girl feels. Although 1 don’t mind tell- 
ing you I made a bee-line for Ah (air when 1 met him. 
I knew he was the one. And was I glad to escape from 
Grandfather, and live the w'ay I w'anted! Like this.” 

She stretched her arms out as iftv> embrace the coun- 
tryside, the glimpse of the South Drowns against tlie sky, 
the woodland below them, the w’icle lawn, and the 
river with the prancing figures in b >lhijig suits. 
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“We’d better go back. Someone is sure to arrive while 
we’re out here. And if the children don’t have some 
adventure, I shall think they have lost their touch.’’ 

Pat followed her hostess’ movement and tiyned back 
towards the lawn, the house at the end, the coloured 
umbrellas, set above the deck-chairs. 

“There they arc,” said Nina gladly. “There’s Janet, 
and Kent just behind her. ’ 



CHAPTER TEN 


ms usual, it was not possible t(^ tell from Kent’s con- 
ZA trolled expression what his feelings were. 1 o Pat’s 
JL Asurprise, Janet seemed a little nersous. She flut- 
tered about the car, collecting coat and iiavc 1-case, as 
if she were not quite sure of hei'-elf. 

‘‘Janet drove me here without fiightening more tl an 
two traflic policemen into a state of sht)ck,” Kent said 
with a glimmer of amuse'ment. “Aly ear is at the garage 
for aeljustment. I should get it by Monday.” 

“I’m a very good driver,” announced Janet, her chin 
in the air. ”1 was well trained. 'J here's not a scratch on 


mv car.” 

“Lovely to see you both .igain, and here in England,” 
said Nina warmly. “Just dump your things, and if 
Alastdir has waked up, he’ll hav c sherry or cocktails for 
you.” 

“Would there be time just for me to run over and 
call on ni) mother?” asked Kent. 

They were standing about the hall. After one glance 
at Pat, behind her hostess, he had not loeikcd at her 


again. 

“I asked her to dinner,” said Nina quickly, “but she 
wouldn’t come. I had hoped to break down the barrier.” 

“My dear Nina, my mother wouldi/t break her own 
routine for anyone,” he told her gcntl}. “Don’t re- 
proach yourself. But Janet and I will walk over now.” 
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He raised his eyebrows at Janet, and she nodded, not 
very graciously. 

“But you must have your drink first, and I’ve a sur- 
prise for you. Little Diderot and Mr. El^man are 
coming. And I’ve some other New Zealand friends you 
may remember — the Allinsons.” 

Now Kent’s eyes slione with a delight which was 
almost boyish. 

“Nina, how in thf* world did you manage Diderot 
and Elknian? Nothing I should like better than a yarn 
with them.” 

Janet was half-way up the stabs this time with Nina 
and Pat to guide lur to her 100m. 

“Don't sa> y('u Ik))s are going t<^ light your battles 
all over again, ’ she called mockingly. 

There was a slight sling in her tone. Is she jealous of 
his friendship wilh the men he lik'-d so much, Pat 
wondered. 

Janet’s bedroom was cjppositc* to that oeeupic d by Pat. 

“You girls won't mind sharing a bathroom?” asked 
Nina. 

She prattled away, then took the two girls to the 
nttrsery to see the sleeping infant. 

“Great fat lump, looks like .t cherub, or an infant 
Alastair,” said Nina fondly. ‘ Sleeps like an angel, 
never makes a sotind.” 

As if to contradict her there v/as a whimper from the 
adjoining room. 

“'I’hat’s Monica, she sometimes wakes two or three 
times before she settles down,” said Nina. 

At the same time there came a call from below. 

“That’s for you, Janet,” said Nina. “You and Kent 
hurry off. I’ll hold dinner for an extra ten minutes.” 
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“Shall I go lo Monica?” asked Pat with diffidence. 

“Do, just the thing,” Nina spoke cordially. “She’s 
taken quite a fanc) to you.” 

In the small room next door Monica looked at Pat 
with .sleepy grey eyes as the girl's practised hand tucki.d 
in the bedclothes, adjusted the pillow. 

“You never came to sec Paulette,” she muttered 
rt proachfully. “Her nose was hot.” 

“I’m sorry,” Pat said. “Perhaps the poodle will be 
better after a night’s sloe]), yem know. I’ll come to- 
morrow, 1 promise.” 

Monica buried her nose in the pillow and w'as lost in 
sleep. 

Pat hurried to change into the wide-skirted frock 
which Lee had said that he liked. The coknir was the 
blue-green of a tiu'Cjuciise, and <i\fr it were scattered 
absurd little bunches of multicoloured llowcrs, inter- 
mixed w'ith bows and loops. 

How lovely it would be to be like Xina, with a home, 
an adoring husband, and the children. 'J'his house w'as 
the right place for them all. Lady WilliTby might have 
preserved it as a bcautii'ul house, but only a w'oman like 
Nina could make it a home. 

As possibly Janet would do in the fuluic. Pat grim- 
aced at hcrholl’in the glass as she combed her hair. 

Yes, Janet would be here, if Kent widied to keep on 
the house. She would be queen here, with her children. 

The comb broke sharjjly in Pat'.s hand, and she 
threw the pieces into the waslc-pajjer basket. 

Time she went dowmtairs, she decided quickly, 
before she did a stupid lament o\cr what must be 
endured. 

The guests were scattered abom .Mastair’s study. The 
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comfortable couple, the Allinsons, told Pat all about the 
arthritis which prevented them from driving the car. 

“But Lee is going to show us round,” prattled Mrs. 
Allinson. Elkman, solid and imperturbable Ijirough the 
chatter of a cocktail party as he had been through an 
Antarctic winter, sat by the window, while tlie little 
bearded Frenchman soon made his way to Pat’s side. 

“Your brother? Kent has kept me informed,” said 
Diderot to Pat. “It is the greatest pity. lie should be 
here. Tell me how he is, what you think.” 

Pat could talk freely to him while Lee lurked at her 
shoulder, when he could escape from his duties as 
assistant to Alistair. 

Diderot nodded. 

“You say the will is sleeping in him. Perhaps some- 
thing will happen to arouse it. A change may come. 
Luck may change, mademoiselle.” 

Pat looked at him gratefully. 

“Dr. Wilier by said that he was Irsing to get a special 
neurologist — someone he knows.” 

“Ah, our good Kent. I wonder sometimes myself that 
he has the strength of will to carry on. lie was — not 
quite himself during that voyage back. You know any- 
thing of his life. He is not a ha])py man in his life?” 

The bright brown eyes above the neat beard were 
piercing. 

“I don’t know',” answered Pat in confusion. “His 
mothc’r — Janet ’ ’ 

“And both to my mind, little — w’hat is the word? — 
little nincompoops,” Diderot hissed in her car. “What 
possessed him to choose the same type for his wife as 
his mother? I need only to meet them once to know! 
Ah!” 
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He wagged his head so vigorously that Pat did not 
know whether to laugh or contradict, but she was 
saved by Kent’s appearance- The group harmed round 
him, asking questions, with laughing reminders of their 
shared experiences. 

Janet arrived late, in palest dove-coloured nylon, 
with a white fur wrap across her shoulders. 

“Country houses arc always so cold,” she shuddered 
at Pat. “I expect this place is like an ice-box in the 
winter.” 

“Well, you’ll have to change it if you'ic going to live 
here,” said Nina good-humouredly. 

“Live here!” exclaimed Janet agha'^t. ‘ Not my idea 
at all, I can tell you.” 

“There’s no formal announcement about dinner,” 
said Nina gaily. “But I know it’s all ready. Conie and 
get it.” 

Pat found herself s<'ated by Lee at the big round 
table. Across a flat bowl «)f clematis blossC)m, pm pie and 
lilac and pale pink, she could sec Kent beside Nina, 
turning to answer questions from Mrs. Allinson on his 
other side. Janet between Alistair and Lee, was success- 
ful in claiming the attention of both of them, for 
Diderot was absorbed in his meal. 

Pat found herself giving a icmme of hospital life to 
the demanding Mr. Allinson from New Zealand svho 
had a thiist for information. 

To take coffee in the lounge alterwaids was a relief. 

“We’re going to dance in the hall,” Lee said in her 
car. “Let those w'ho want to, watch the television in 
Alastair's study.” 

Kent w'as standing beside Nina at the coffee tray. 

“I don’t know how you’ve managed to change this 
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place,” he said to her, looking round with appreciation. 
“It’s completely dificrent.” 

“There may be a few scratches and dents before we 
go,” answered Nma. “But ihtn a home has^to be lived 
in. Oh, yes, we mo^ ed some of the furniture, and put 
away things which needed too much cleaning — ^you 
don’t mind?” 

“Nothing to do with me,” he hastened to say. “My 
mother’s department.” 

“Yes, sh<‘’s had her own way. Men should assert 
themselves,” said Nina blithely. 

“What chance has a husband got?” asked Alaslair 
pathetically. “You wait until \ou’ic run by a wife, 
Kent.” 

“I’m sure 1 shouldn’t want to live out here, Kent,” 
pouted Janet. flat in the leiitrc of things is going to 
be so much more convenient foi us.” 

Pat wundcied awa) into the hall with Le<j. The fiisi 
record had lx '’n put on th< radiogiatn, and they began 
to dance, past the fl'ot of the wide staircase, past the 
flower-filled fireplace, round to the door of the lounge 
where the otlicrs looked out at them. 

“I hoped the domestic iirflui nee of Nina might have 
the right eflect on >ou.” Lee murmured in Pat’s 
ear. 

“It might scare me oil,” Pat answered m the same 
tone, “riiink of the jens of bt. Antholin''..” 

“That’s not the life for you,” he insisted. “A plate 
like tins to come home to, if only for w'c-ck-ends.” 

“Lee, don’t. All the time I feel I'm not being fair to 
you — I don’t want to be persuaded,” she spoke half- 
wildlv, for she felt the instinctive pull of tlic life he 
described. 
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A home, guest rooms for Tom and her family, perhaps 
children, new demands on her energy and life and love. 
It would be grand, but with Lee it would be second- 
best. 

He went to dance with his countrywoman, and Pat 
slipped into the lounge to find the men clustered round 
a table with Diderot drawing diagrams which Elkman 
contradicted. 

“Thcv’re having a lovely time,” said Nina fondly, 
“Silly of Janet to sulk.” 

Indeed, Janet’s face was stormy as she sat beside 
Kent, her hand very' near his on the arm f<f the chair. 
She brightened as Lee came in and di’cw her away to 
danee. 

To Pat, on the fringe of the group, there was a vivid 
memory of Tom at home during those week-ends before 
his departure, with the stub of pencil, the maps un- 
rolled. the newspaper cutting'-, the diagrams, the 
records. If this were technical “sh(*p”, then it w'as 
“shop” in which she could lose herself be c.ausc of her 
love for the two men invoked. 

She .sat with her hands clas]>ed round her knees, her 
eyes bright with interest, not speaking, but following 
the others’ words. She would sase cscay scrap of this 
for Tom, Tom who ought to be here. 

Then Elkman reluctantly tore himself aw'ay. Tie v'as 
flying to Italy that night, he could give Diderot a lift in 
his car on the way to London. 

“Wish we could foregather like this more,” said Kent 
with longing. 

“Ah, that w’ill depend on your wife, rnon ami” said 
Diderot cheerfully. 

The good-byes were said. Lee s’vitchcd off the radio- 

L 
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gram as they all crowded into the hall. Kent was walk- 
ing down the drive to his mother’s house, since he 
would sleep there, 

Janet was standing beside Pat. 

“Well, if that’s Nina’s idea of a lively everting, it’s not 
mine,” she said bitterly, a*- the car drove off, and Kent 
waved a hand to them. “How you could listen to that 
stuff, Pat, I don’t know.” 

liCe gave Janet’s shoulder a cheerful little smack. 

“Pat was thinking about Tom. Going to retail it all 
to him. That’s why I didn’t disturb her — much.” 

It was considerate of him, Pat realized. 

“Sometimes 1 wonder whether all her interest is 
concentrated on T’oin,” said Janet sharply. 

“Hc), what do you mean by that?” cried Lee, but 
Janet was turning to the stairs. 

“You won’t mind if I go to bed right away, Nina, 
darling.'*’’ she .said. “And remember, tennis in the 
morning, Lee.” 

As she went upstairs. “You don’t mind, Pat, do you? 
Nina says he plays a vcr> good game.” 

‘AVhy on earth should 1 mind?” laughed Pat. “And 
I think it’s a good idea to follow Janet.” 

She Irngtncd in her own room to give Janet time to 
finish her toilet in the bathroom, but when at last, in her 
gay, cotton house-coat, she went across the corridor, 
Janet was emerging. 

With her face scrubbed and innocent of make-up, she 
looked almost a child, and an unhappy ( hild at that. 

“Come in and talk to me, Pat, when y'ou’re ready,’ 
she begged. “I’m not really sleepy.” 

An interview with Janet was the last thing which Pat 
wanted, but she could hardly refuse. 
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Sitting on the window-sill ofjanct’s room overlooking 
the lawn, she listened to Janet’s complaints of the even- 
ing. Then 10 her surprise came a rcfiue^t for news of 
Toni, aiu^ St. Antholin’s. There was alw'ays enough 
gossip of the nurses’ alfairs; Ruth Bowman’s unex- 
pected engagement to an actor, of all peojile, the change 
of diet consequent on the arrival of a new eook, tlie 
vagaries of sisters and patients. While Pat chatted away 
naturally on wliat she knew, she could not help won- 
dering why Janet should be so interested. 

“That funny little I renchman said Tom could get 
better,’’ Janet said. 

She was sitting eros.-h i>g( d on the i(>ueh at the 
b(»ttom of the bed. 

“It’s such a long time,’’ sighed Pat. 

“What about that patient <»1 )ours -^ou talketf about 
to Tom? What was his name -I erry something? Isn’t 
he a similar case?’’ asked Janet eaielessly. 

“Tcny Hiam?"’ asked Pal. “Oh, that's quite differ- 
ent. lie's d(»ne u]i in ])last''r, and he iusist<‘d on going 
back to his own flat. Says that he has a neighbour who 
will help him. Very independent. 1 tliink il was yester- 
day or the day bi f<»re that he went out. Sister Wai render 
was right wdicn she <alled him a lough nut. 1 suppose 
he’s b<“en through so man) motor trashes that one more 
or less doesn’t make all that difference to him.” 

Janet nodded with indiflereiu •' as she bent over the 
careful filing of a fmger-n.iih 

“Good old St. Antholin's,” she s<aid, almost mock- 
ingly. 

Pat rose from the wdndow-scat. 

“Well, I’m off to bed. See you in the morning, 
Janet.” 
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She was glad they had kept on surface topics, that she 
had picservcd the peace between them. And again she 
had that odd s> mpathy for a girl who never seemed to 
reach happiness. 

She was suddenly tired after the evening’s events. She 
had been lost in tlxe interest of the convcisation, even 
to foi getting her love of darning, she had had the joy 
of watching Kent fiom tli" ba( kground, of appreci- 
ating the good opinion in which the other men held 
him. 

Only anolhci day, she thought as she went into her 
own loom. Only anotliei da\ ol the bitter sweetness of 
seeing Kent, of realizing the hold Janet must have on 
him. 

The next morning Lee and Jaiul play'(d vigorous 
tennis. 1 ht y were w< 11 matt h'*il, foi Jant t was light and 
swift and sure. Pat, watching ihcin, felt a small hand 
slipped into lit is. 

Monica, in shoits and stiipcd jeiscy, was tlainiing her 
attention. 

“You said you’d toini and see Paulette,” sht' uigcd. 

“Ol coinsr,”’ said Pat icadily. 

Lee shouted .iflei them. 

“Nina vvrints me to diive the Allinsons. Going now', 
so I may be late foi lunch.” 

David tycled beside them to the ancient stables, 
now used as a gaiage, with small CJiace on his handle- 
bars. 

'Ihty' passed between the ihododeiidron bushes to 
the bnck-walled touityard wheie, among rabbit 
hutches and kennels, thev found the invalid, Paulette. 

“Silly name foi a dog,” said David, 

“She’s a French poodle, and she has to hnve a 
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French name,” said Monica, who was of an insistent 
nature. “And Mummy says Pat is a nurse and knows 
everything. And wc asked the doctor, too.” 

Kent Willerby was sitting on an upturned box 
gravely regarding the patient. In light trousers, with 
an open-necked shirt, he seemed to Pat younger than 
she had seen him before. 

Her heart beat faster at his presence. 

“A professional consultation, Nuise Metriforcl?” he 
asked her. “So this peisisUnt little nionkry' has roped 
you in too, has she? I know her of old.” 

“Well, you helped with the collies at home, that time 
you came to stay with us,” said Monica sturdily. 
“Mummy says I don’t f)rg(i anything.” 

“More’s the pity,” said Davifl, who was carrs'ing out 
complicated figures of eight on his bicycle. 

Grace, the youngest, sat down to luake a nmd pie. 

Kent held the insalid Paulette's paw as gravely as if 
she were a patient at St. Antholin’s, and Pat could not 
help smiling at him. 

She was wearing a ele'cp blue elress with a flaring 
white collar which stexid away fiom her sunburned 
thretat. 

Now she knelt elown beside the pathetic poodle. 

“A little less food, ])lenty of water to drink, and no 
fussing by the patienit’s i datives will put oui friend 
Paule ttc to rights,” he announced. “I don’t think you’ll 
need to bandage hir, w'ill you, Nurse?” 

“I don’t think so. Doctor,” Pat answtTcd, tiying to 
mc'cl his giavity with a professional manner. 

“You did the collies good, so I suppose you know 
what you’re talking about,” said Monica. 

She turned to Pat. 
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“You’ll see the collies vs’hcn you marry Lee and go to 
New Zealand,” she said. 

The children were far too modern to give the titles 
of unrle and aunt to their relations. 

“What did you say?” UNked Pat in surprise. 

She was annoyed, she felt awkward. The thought of 
attentions of Lee, the genen us warmth of Nina, suffo- 
cated her. I’o her independent nature, inherited from 
the difficult Captain Merriford, the knowledge that she 
had been takim for gi anted by the Gauntley family and 
discussed as far aw'ay as New Zealand, made for a flash 
of anger. She felt the colour rise to her face. Even her 
hair seemed to brighten as she rose Aom Ikt kneeling 
position beside tlic poodle's box. 

“I don’t know w'hetc on eailh \ou got that idea that 
I’m going to many Lee, but it isn’t tiue,” she said 
\'igoioiisly. “1 like him very much, and we'ie sicat 
friends, but if \ou want to know, T\c nc\»i' said that 
I’m gc»ing to many him,” 

“lint Janet told us. She told Mummy. She told us 
all. ,\ad Mumnjy had the letters fiom Lee.’’ 

'Jhe saucer eyes of the child were not unlike' the 
round eyes of the poodle. 

“And I am to be bridesmaid, I ahvavs wanted to be a 
bridesmaid.” 

“Silly thing to be.” sa’d her bi other, tuining skilfully 
just as the cycle leai heel the brick wall. 

“Jaint told us all >ou would manv Lee,” repeated 
Monica. “1 don’t forget things, do 1, Doctor.**” 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 


P \T rose from bcndini? o\ cr the poodle. The hem of 
h('r deep blue skiit mic;lil be dusty now. 

She wanted to escape, to t^et away blindly from 
the childish voiee going on, with maddening insis- 
tence. 

It was Janet who had confirmed that report of hci 
engagement to Lee, whether tiuthfully oi out of mis- 
chief she did not know. 

“But I do icmcmbei,” Monica went on. “Because I 
was goins* to the dentist that morning, and the doctor 
went with me. You bought me a box of choclatcs, 
didn’t you? Such a pi< tt) box, too, with silver ribbon. I 
ha\e the ribbon now^” 

“Just like a gill,” scofied her brother. 

“And you said I had to be a biavc giil, and every- 
body had a pain sometimes. And 1 asked if you had a 
pain too, and you said ‘>es'.” 

Righteous justification flowc'd on in Monica’s voice. 
“And Cre at-grandfathcr has a heart, sometimes we 
have to be quiet because of his hear t, and 1 asked if it 

was a pain in your heart ” 

“The nonsense thio child talks,” said Kent, and there 
w'as a change in liis tone which distuibcd Pat beyond 
all reason. 

He rested his hand on the child’s head lightly. 

Pat thought she must get away, escape from this tor- 
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ment of confusion. This news was too bitter, this mis- 
understanding was cleared up too late. 

The child’s words ga\'e such a different picture from 
her imagination. 

There was a commotion at the stable door. Small 
Grace, uninterested in the conversation, had been 
making a satisTactory mud pie. Her brother cycled 
round it, she defended it, the bicycle wheel touched her, 
her brother fell and grazed her knee, and there were 
loud cries of complaint and justification. 

“Back to the house, all of you,” said Kent, with un- 
usual briskness. “Off you go, Monica, David ” 

Pat had turned and fled down the path between the 
rhododendron bushes. She was mo^'ing blinc’ly away, 
anywhere, across the lawn, down that dip to the stream 
where Nina had brought her only yesterday, I’Ac tiny 
plank bridge led across tf» a patch of woodland, grateful 
in this heat. She felt she w.intcd to hide, to cry out her 
anger, her bitterness at the realizations which were 
crowding in on her. 

She had comv here on false pretences. It was mrthing 
to do with any of these peojrle whom she did not marry 
and whom she married. Yet halfofit w’as her own fault. 

Janet had lied, fi'orn intention, from mischit f, perhaps 
had taken a mischievous delight in catching Kent’s 
interest. 

Pat saw her future as a nurse, dealing always with 
people who needed her. She wrnild probably grow 
gaunt and thin like Sister Cunningham who was aii 
institution. Her hair would turn sandy, and she would 
be old and wrinkled. 

All because the man she loved was going to marry 
another girl. 
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She was on the bridge when she heard footsteps be- 
hind her. On the grass rubber-soled shoes had been 
noiseless, and she had been moving at such an angry 
speed tha^ she had not waited to look round. Now at 
the sound of the footsteps on the gravel she swung back 
to sec Kent Will(Tby behind her. 

“I didn’t call to you,*’ he said. “But don’t run away 
altogether, Pat. I want to talk to you.” 

She wanted to vent her bitterness on someone. 

“"l'hcrc*s no reason ” she began. 

“There’s every reason in the world,” he said firmly. 
“I know your temper. Pat. Will you listen to me? I must 
talk to you. 'I'liere’s something which must be said.” 

Pat was limp now that her anger was fading from 
her. She leaned her elbows on the slender rail of the 
bridge and k-oked down at the tiny stream, at the play 
of water in the sun, the dim] Ic of the freshets, in the 
shadow of a great willow tree. 

At the urgency in his tone she looked up at him. He 
wa^ standing beside her on the little bridge. 

“When 1 left l-.ngland last year,” he said quietly, 
“'fhere was only one thing whieh held me back from 
asking a girl to nuury me. I had set my self to a certain 
ambition. It had been my dream since I was a boy, 
nothing was to hold me back, even the sweetest experi- 
ence which had cc'me my way. Besides, who was to 
know that I would come back?” 

Pat drew a shaip breath. 

“We went on a private war of our own. Wk* might not 
come back. I had to think of the girl. We did get back, 
wc were made welcome, and what war the first thing I 
heard when I was invited to stay at Nina’s? That you 
were going to marry Lee Gaunt ley, that you were 
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secretly engaged to him. Well, perhaps not much of a 
secret except outside his family, because you had to 
finish youi training. You have no idea what a blow 
that was to me.” * 

Pat clutdicd at the slender biich rail of the little 
bridge until her hands ach(d. She was gazing at him in 
utter sui prise. I’hcn hci lower lip trembled. 

“But — but— Janet ” she began, trying to sort out 

her world, her world swinging upside down since that 
episode at the stables. 

“Janet! Yes, that's when Janet came into it, w'hen she 
was gay and sympathetir, a woman to admire and to 
play with after that long loiu ly time. 1 suppose 1 was a 
bit cra/v then, I'd missed the best, I could take the 
second-best. '1 hat’s how it was, Pat. And 1 love you 
with all my heart.” 

Pat loo'-td her hands from the r.iil almost with an 
eflort. She setmfd to base no powd over ttliim now. 
Ihiy went out instimthrh with a loseh gistuie of 
welcome to the man she could not In Ip h vmg. 

“Oh, darling,” she said with a little sob in her 
till oat. “And all the tunc 1 thought \ou’d loigottc'ii.” 

She was in his arms, held closiK, himlv. 

“Pat,” ho died, and she thought that ncvei had her 
name .sounded so blight and loscly. “Pat, sou did 
know what 1 me.uit that evening bcdoie 1 went away? 
I didn’t dare sav any moie. I'd made up my' mind. I 
could hardly tear ni>s« 11 awas fiom you, but 1 wouldn’t 
let mysell say moie, dailiiig.” 

He was holding her away from him to smile down at 
her, then he drew her close again and she felt the rap- 
ture of his lips on hers. 

A bird sang clearly from tire woodland ahead of 
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them. The scent of meadowsweet rose in heavy fiac;- 
ranee fiom the banks of tlie stieam. 

“We can’t deal vith all this propeily out heic on a 
bridge ov^r a stream, Pat. Come along,’’ said Kent. 

Pat haidly knew what she was doing, walking beside 
him, clinging to him along the woodland shadowed path. 

“But how was I to know?’’ she stoimcd at him sud- 
denly with a touch of the old impalicnt Pat. “You said 
nothing, \cni didn't wiile. It was all ymr fault. Some- 
times 1 thought T must ha\c dnamed it all.’’ 

“ I his is what 1 (luaincd ol,” he w'hisperfcl, kissing 
her now with a passion all the guatcr foi the icstiaint 
of the past. 

“But how could 1 know?’’ P<it tiled to aiguc, half- 
laughing between iho't kisses. ‘ lluic I was, the 
stupidest gill in St. Aiitli din's — ’’ 

“\t\ or stupid,’’ lu saulaiclcnth. ‘Aon just rushed at 
cvci)tlnng, that’s wli\ \(U made mistakes. And you 
rushed into mv h< ail as if you bdongit’ lluic, as if I’d 
been w.iiting for \ou all my lih.” 

He laid a gentle hand on her blight hail, and she 
lesud her head eontciitedK on Ins shouldci. 

“ Vll the dicadhd things 1 did, mi'cing things up, and 
)ou thought so badly of uie — ’’ 

“Did 1?’’ 

That stein cxpiession had changed with the gladness 
in his c)es. 

“I’ll tell )ou w’hf n I did think badly of \ou, when I 
saw you kissing that srermd stiing of youis through the 
old buttiiy'^ window. You wiie wcaiing a gic'cn diess, 
and you w'cre leaning out and kissing him good night. 
That should have warned me not to fall in love with a 
flirtatious red-head, but it didn’t make any difference.’’ 
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Pat gave a cosy little chuckle. 

“You do say the nicest things, Kent. Kent, I never 
thought I shc»uld call you that. And did you really' 
mind — I mean, about Lee?” * 

“Only envied him. But those few times we talked ” 

“I remember each time,” Pat nodded. 

“It was as if each time mattered more. And you 
looked, I can’t tell how you looked — as if I did count 
with you. As if there was so much for each of us to tell 
the other — when the time came.” 

“That’s why you noticed my lantern burning that 
Christmas morning,” said Pat. “How wondcifully 
quick you were. And your poor hands.” 

“I was furious with yoin carelessness,” he said. “To 
endangci youi dear self in \oui usual impulsiveness. 
Pat, you need a darn lot of taking care c>f.” 

Pat sighed with happiness. Then she started. 

“But Janet— theie's Janet to think of- — 

“Oh, Lord, why was I such a fool as to get engaged 
to Janet?” 

He gro.ancd. 

“Til get hold of her wlun we g'> back, I must tell her 
the truth. Can’t possibly go on like this. Pat, do you 
realize that if those cluldicn hadn’t talked like that this 
morning, I might never have known the truth?” 

Pat consider cd. 

“You really w(»ulcl hasc g(>ne on and married Janct^” 
she asked him giavcK. 

“When we landed aftci the expedition, I was on the 
top of the woilcl, hungiy foi all ihc life Td missed. The 
blow fell. I turned to the nearest git I foi consolation. 
It’s as simple as that. And she helped me through a bad 
patch.” 
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“Yes, I can understand that,” Pat said. “And all 
because you were too proud, too — tf )0 set in your ways 
to tell me before you went away. Kent Willcrby, don’t 
you ever do that again!” 

“Darling,” he said. 

They had wandered along the path until they 
reached the trunk of an old beech tree. 

“Besides,” he went on as he pulled her down to sit 
beside him on the trunk. “How do you think I felt 
when the accident happened to Tom? I slrall always 
blame myself. I’d let myself get furious over trifles 
during the last days of the voyage. 1 wouldn’t fly back 
as Janet wanted me to do. And Tom talked of you and 
your f.imily. I was sick (T th^* whole situation then. I 
shall always think that my own clumsiness in hurrying 
with that case of instiuments, the bad mood I was in, 
hdped. And to see you then, to know' what suffering I 
had brought on you all. I was cut off from you by so 
much, and I lovetl you so.” 

Pat clung to him. 

“I never meant the angry things I said,” she began. 
“At least I felt them for a moment. But you suffered so, 
and I couldn’t do anything about it. And I thought 
you'd foi gotten. And Janet was so phrased with herself. 
Oh, Kent, I should feel dreadful about your engage- 
ment now, but it seems to make no difference at all.” 

“I’ll sec Janet the minute we get back,” he told 
her. 

“Do you think Tom will really get better?” she went 
on. “I can tell you now, he was in love with Janet him- 
self. At least, he fancied it for a time, he met her at that 
party before you set off, and then when you were at 
Christchurch, he thought he had some chance but you 
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were there. Anyway, she’s Westbrow’s daughter, what 
could poor Tom do?” 

“So no wondci he hated the sight of me,” exclaimed 
Kent. “Half-killed him and look his girl. j|lut there’s 
my pal, the American neurologist, I wanted to see 
lorn. Other things we might try. I’ll never give up 
hope.” 

Pat had to kiss him agaii for that. She had never 
been as happy in her life as now', bitting on an old beech 
log in the woodland with Kent’s arm round her waist, 
lost in a raptiirc of happiness. 

A bird fluted sleepily tlnCfUgh the gicen branches 
above them. Ihe biackon turlcd its tall fionds, and 
sent out its own flavour of summer. The) could hear 
the faintest tinkle fiom the little stic'am. 

At last Pat moved tc) tidy her hair. 

“Whatev'er is the time?” she asked pc ac tic ally. 

“ ‘ there’s no clock \ the feuc'st,’ ” he cpiottcl. 

“I dichi’t fnow you went in for Shakespearian 
Cjucgations, Dr. Willcibv,” she said gaily. 

“A great deal you detu’t know about me. Can you 
stand it, Pat.-”' 

“I'll tiy,” she said with shining evc's. 

“When 1 saw vou sitting thcic last night, when w'c 
were all yarning awav about the expedition, and I 
remenubered your photogiaph was on the wall above 
Torn’s bunk- how I uad to long for ymi. I’ve a con- 
fc'ssion to make, Pat.” 

She nodded. 

“Yes, I know who stole Tom’s picture of me!” 

“How did you know? It was an accident, it fell down 
among some papers when we were clearing the hut, 
and I — I couldn’t bring myself to giv'C it back to 
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him. He didn’t need it like T did. But who told you, 
Pat?" 

“Your admirer, Mrs. Brierlcy. And she says you may 
be tidy in the hosj.Ital, but you’re not tidy at home,’’ 
she teasec?. 

“Old Brierley? She’s been a good pal to me. Good 
hea\cns, Pat. Do you know the time? It’s half-past 
two! Long past lunch-time." 

“I did feel hungry, but I didn't like to mention it,’’ 
Pat said demurely. “Oh, Kent, what are v^e going to 
do? We can’t go back now. 1 couldn’t face the others. 
And what are you going to .say?’' 

'I'hey had returned frf>in the strange country of their 
new happiness t(' the needs ofevers day. 

“What can we do?" repeaU'd Pat. “Whatever will 
Nina thinis.? .And ther<'’s Lee and Janet — ’’ % 

“Your friend IjCC said he was to drive the Allinsons 
round the countryside Nina’s instructions.’’ Kent 
pointed out. “Pat, m> dear, are sou sure you didn’t 
want him?” 

l\at was standing up, .she swung round on him. 

“I tried, I tried,” sh<' said breathlessly. “At fir.st it 
was fun, like th.it time climbing through the window. 
Oh, I suppose I've b«'en unkind to him. He said he’d 
be content to be friends foi a while, but- — but — it’s not 
like this.” 

“Would you be happier with him?” he asked with a 
jealousy which was suddenly sweet to her. “'fhe times 
I’ve seen you with him — 1 knew I had no right — but it 
was hell for me.” 

Pat drew away from him and clapped her hands, 

“I’m glad, I’m glad you were unhappy loo,” she 
cried mischievously. Then she put her head on his 
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shoulder and whispered: “It means that we’ve both got 
to be very^nice to each other in the future to make up 
for all this. And, darling, I’m terribly hungry.” 

“Better not go back,” said Kent dccidcdlv. “I’ll tell 
you what we can do. We can go down to* the lodge 
where my mother lives. She’ll be having her afternoon 
siesta, but if Mrs. Brierley is there, she’ll find us some- 
thing cold. I’ve no doubt. I '1 phone fiom there, make 
some excuse. Tor two pins, Pat, I’d run off with you 
now.” 

It was wonderful to heai those words. Pat ft It as if 
she had emciged fiom daikucss into a dazzling sun- 
shine. 

“Whatever will the cttheis think^” sht asked, coming 
back to the ordinary woild with a sense of unuality. 
“Nina will wondei what has happened to us. l')on’t you 
think we ought to go batk to ihc house?” 

“No,” he asseiud. “If we lollow the stream thiough 
the wood, we can gt t into (he back g.iidt n oRhe Lodgt . 
Pat, how can we posMblv go batk to the others until 
I’ve seen Jane t, until 1 vt told hti, made it t lear to htr? 
I can’t feel right about this until I’ve setn her.” 

It was sweet to \itld to his uishts. ’’I hty wandeted on 
thiough the wood, ciossed the stream lowei down, and 
wcie immediately besule a gate kathng into a cottage 
garden, where rows ol lunnei beans climbed the biick 
wall which divided the Lodge premises fiom the main 
garden. A stout figure w.is silting on a stool among the 
currant bushes, picking busily. 

“Mis. Brierley,” called Kent 

Round came a ros) face. 

“Biids’ll have all these currants if 1 don’t get ’em 
first,” she said unperturbed. “Sunday and all.” 
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“I’ve brought a visitor back for lunch,” Kent said. 
“But you don’t need to come in.” 

“I'here’s the eold bird in the larder, the raspberries 
and the jtnket Nay, I'll come in.” 

Mrs. Brierley put down her bowl of currants, and 
nodded to Pat. 

“He’d never find it the way I put it,” she said. “And 
Madam’s having her rest until tea-time.” 

“Is it any good arguing witli you?” teased Kent, and 
Pat was surprised and happy at the lightness of his tone. 

Mrs. Brierhy glanced fi'(nn him to Pal. 

“You look after your job, and I’ll look after mine,” 
she answered amicably. 

She ambled into the house more quickly than her 
broad build suggested. In a very short time she had 
laid out cold chicken, salad and a bowl f)f h'uit and 
cr<“am, on a table in the window of a small breakfast 
room. 

She looked at Pal almost with the air of a conspirator. 

“Put you in here,” she said. “Madam’s at the other 
side of the house.” 

“Is that a warning?” said Kent, patting her stout 
shoulder. 

“If you go laughing like that you'll wake her. Does 
me good to hear you laugh like that.” 

She nodded to Pat. 

“If he wants any more, vou’li know where it is,” she 
said. “Never was such a boy for second helpings.” 

She vanished. Pat laughed with Kent. 

“Did you see the odd look she gave me? What can 
she imagine? And you should ring Nina.” 

“Afterwards, not until afterwards,” he begged. “It’s 
a day in a million years.” 

M 
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It was a happy meal in the little breakfast room. 
There were so many questions and answers, so many 
memories to be sorted out, to be laughed over, to be 
apologized foi, to be understood. 

“Kent, you must telephone,” Pat insisted at last. “I 
don’t know what Isina is going to say. We’ve been 
terribly rude going off like this. What will you say to 
her?” 

“I shall say that I was called away to an urgent 
engagement,” he replied. “Isn’t that true?” 

“I wonder if the children said anything,” Pat re- 
flected. “Oh, we do look a couple of fools. And what are 
you going to say to Janet? It’s lion id foi her, and she’ll 
hate me more than ever.” 

Kent’s expression changed. 

“I told her when I piopo'-ed to her that there was 
someone o( whom 1 had been very fond, but it had all 
gone wiong she knew' that much.” 

“She knew that? ’ gasjinl Pat. “She didn’t know, but 
she must ha\c guessed. She- once 1 thought 1 ga\e my- 
self away about >ou. Janet is a stiange ghl, Kent. 
Someone else said that she always wantc'd what she 
couldn’t have. No wondei she’s disliked me.” 

Kent went into the hall to the telephone. 

Pat stood beside him while he spoke. 

“Nina, is that you? I want to apologi/c to )ou — 
something rathe r unusual — some thing came uj") ” 

He had stopped, was listening intcntl\. 

“What is that ^ou sa>? With Janet? No, Janet isn't 
here. I’m at the Lodge with my mother. What did you 
say about Janet? Good heavens, no. I’ll come up to the 
house immediately. You say her car has gone? I’ll be 
there.” 
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He turned to look at the mystified Pat. 

“Janet isn’t there. She didn’t come in to lunch. Nina 
thought I was wilh hc'r. Lee phoned that the Allinsons 
had met oonie friends, and they’d all be back later. He 
was fed up with the arrangement, but said that he’d 
get home as soon as he could.” 

In the dimness of the little hall, not much more than 
a passage, with the streaks of sunlight falling through the 
breakfast-room door across the floor, Pat had paled. 
She clutched at Kent’s arm. 

“Janet has gone? Oh, what do ^ou think has hap- 
pen* fl to h* r? Kent, do you tiiink she knew — about us? 
What can have hajipcned to hiT?” 



CHAPTER TWELVE 


W e’d better go up to the house and get to the 
bottom of this,” said Kent. “Janet had her 
own car. It’s odd for h(‘r to behave in this 

way.” 

Pat clasped her hands together and tried to keep 
calm. 

“I’m afiaid,” she said, in a low voice. “If she saw us 

together, if the children said something Sin* is of a 

jealous nature, bhe must feel terribly unhappy.” 

Kent did not answer her. 

“I’m just going to have a woid with mjtniother, to 
explain our visit, and to tell her the news,” he said. 
“You know, she’s an odd little creature, she's never 
grown up, I say, but 1 wouldn't want to hurt her 
feelings. Perhaps I understand her better than I used 
to when I was a boy.” 
l*at nodded. 

“I’ll wait for you here,” she said. “Kent, I shan’t feci 
happy until we kncjw where Janet has gone.” 

It was not many moments before he came down 
again. 

“I said I might be late back this evening, that’s all,” 
he told her as he piloted her ihrougli the door, across 
the garden to the small ironwork gate which led into the 
main drive, 

Nina was on the telephone when they entered tlie hall. 
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She put down the receiver as she saw them. 

“ror a minute I thought it might be Janet,” she said. 
“I was speaking If the Careys, the friends of the Allin- 
sons. Lee should get them out here in about half an 
hour. I know the boy was fed up at not getting back for 
you, Pat, but poor old Allinson can’t drive, and his wife 
is so disappointed at not seeing all the country churches 
she wants. I just wondered if Janet had gone after 
them.” 

“But what happened?” asked Kent. 

They w'cnt into the lounge, tJie long room stretching 
from the front to the back ()f the house, the windows 
overlooking the lawn. Nina’s kind face was crinkled 
with anxiety. She did not seem to attach any importance 
to the arrival of Pat and Kent together. 

“You know how it’s been today, everyone going and 
coming, I.ee oil with the Allinsons, and when you and 
Janet didn’t come into lunch, I just thf>ught something 
had come ujn Perhaps ^ou'd been detained at your 
mother's, Janet came fl>ing dc'W'O the stairs to me, just 
when T was doing the flowers before hmch, and she said 
she’d had an urgent tch phone call, and she must go off 
straight aw'a) to London. And 1 said what about you, 
Kent? And how w'ould she go? And wouldn’t she wait 
until later, then you or Lee could drive her back. But 
she said ‘no’. Of course, she’d got her own car. 1 can’t 
understand it.” 

Pat wanted to look at Kent. The effort to restrain the 
natural instinctive consultation with him hurt her. flad 
something revealed the truth to Janet? Could she have 
seen Kent with her? She felt guilty. 

“I’ll get on the phone to her m( tlier.” said Kent 
slowly. “Perhaps there’s something wrong there.” 
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“Yes, do,” said Nina. 

Pat longed for her to go. The need to talk to Kent was 
so urgent, so vital, but Nina lingered. 

“I think she’s been jumpy all the time she’s been 
here,” she said. “You haven’t quarrelled, have you, 
Kent? Girls get all sorts of strange ideas in their heads 
just before they get married.” 

“No, we hadn’t quarrelled,” said Kent, turning from 
the telephone. 

Pat waited in the doorway, she could not bring her- 
self to go away from him. She heard Kent ask the 
operator for the number, she could hear the ringing 
sound. 

Prom the doorway she could loi')k through the long 
windows. 

Over the garden was the sunny peacefulness of a 
Sunday afternoon. She could sec Alastair extended in a 
long chair, a newspaper over his face. She cquld see the 
tiny figures ol' the childrcm far away at the end by the 
shallow stream, the little figure of Monica in her scarlet 
bathing costumq jumping with ecstasy. 

Pal was convinced now that Kent's fiancee must have 
noticed them talking, must have seen them on the 
bridge. She felt a queer mixture of anger and sympathy 
and guilt. If only Janet had been here for Kent’s ex- 
planation, for his appeal to her. 

And Janet, her mother had said it herself, was a 
spoilt child, had always had what she wanted, had 
accustomed herself to circumvent her father's decisions 
for her owm wishes. 

Those precious hours with Kent seemed like a far- 
away dream now, she felt disturbed and anxious. 

Kent was asking questions on the telephone. 
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Nina strolled over to Pat. 

“Don t they all look happy?” she asked Pat, with a 
smile at the scene on the lawn. “1 can’t tell you how 
I've been enjoying it all here — until this upset. If Janet 
has taken the huff about something, it’s a silly way to 
behave. Can you think of anything which would send 
her off like this?” 

Pat was saved from answering the awkward question 
by Kent turning round to say: ‘Janet isn’t at the West- 
brows’ flat in Kcnsingl(^n. Mrs. Westbrow is out, there’s 
only the housekeeper there, and she thought Janet was 
returning tomorrow, as arranged ” 

“But what can liave happened to send her off at a 
tangent like that.'’” exclaimed Nina in vexation. “Really, 
the girl might have had more sense, if only a little bit of 
consideration for in'" — and for >011, too, Kent.” 

“How did slie seem.'*” he asked. “1 mean, when she 
spoke to you? Was .she upset about something?” 

Pat’s lieatt leapt at his words. He had the same fear 
as herself, and she had a sudd«‘n joy in their sharing of 
this emotion. 

Nina considered. 

“Not exactly upset, excited, ])erhaps. As if she’d made 
up her mind about stunelhing. But I didn’t really take 
very much notice then. I feel a bit worried about the 
girl, and I’m sure you do, too, Kent. I must go and tell 
Alastair.” 

She went through the long window across the lawn, 
unceremoniously removed the newspaper from her 
husband’s face, and obviously began to tell him the 
story. 

“Oh, what can we do?” cried Pat, conscious of the 
exquisite freedom of being alone with Kent at last. 
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“Did she know? Did she guess? I feel terrible about 
this.” 

“Don’t worry, darling. I wouldn’t want Janet to get 
the wrong idea. I’ll ’phone her mother when She comes 
back this evening. The housekeeper said she would be 
back about six. Now forget it.” 

He put his hand out to give her a reassuring touch 
on the shoulder, a touch w'hich lingered. Pal looked 
at him. 

“If she’s hurt, if she’s run away from this trouble as 
she’s done from other troubles, she'll be so unhappy. 
Oh, Kent, why do things have to happen like tliis?” 

He smiled. 

“We shall clear this up between us,” he said, and his 
confidence soothe tl her. 

Nina returned, her husband follow'iug her w^hile he 
stifled his yawns. 

“Alastair says she couldn’t have had a telephone rail 
because he was on the line hiinsdf, on and off, with 
getting the Careys and making the arrangements, and 
then dnoth( i t all about some pt ople coming next week- 
end. He doesn't think Jan< t had a call at all.” 

“1 dtm’l sec w’hy you’re making all this fuss,” said 
Alastair comfortably . “1 he girl took the haft’ about 
something or other — ” 

To Pat’s exciterl fancy he ga\c her a swift glance 
which might ha\e held some lufaniug in it, and went 
on; “Probably thought she’d take a run in the car. May 
have lost her way. She’ll turn up.” 

“But suppose she’s had an accident, she might be in 

hospital, any'thing might ha\c happened ” cried 

Nina. 

“Oh, don’t,” said Pat involuntarily. 
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“Then we shall hear soon enough,” said her husband 
blandly, 

“Darling, you’r< absolutely no use in a crisis,” said 
Nina. ‘T^i going 10 ring the police.” 

When she had finished her long, involved conversa- 
tion with the appartnlly imperturbable officer at the 
other end of the telephone she was flushed and dis- 
turbed. 

“At least the> have the number of the car, and will 
let us know any news,” ‘he said. “But really, you’d 
think girls run oil e\ery day.” 

“And don’t the^?” said Alastair, who was yawn- 
ing again. “J’ow about ha\ing lea a bit early, my 
dear?” 

It was a strange afternoon to Pat, with the surface 
peaecfulmrs and that undcrc urrciil of anxuty. She 
pla>('d \ig('rous tennis, she swam with the children, she 
tried to kceji a distaiuc between hersdf and Kent. At 
times she was ron<ei(us that Nina’s husband looked at 
her curi< ush, lor '.he knew' she was inoie gay than she 
had bcdi on the jnesious afttrnoon. In spite of the 
anxi( ty abfiut Janet, she had (he warm eonseiousness of 
Kent’s kwe, the tiuill’iig knowlet’gc that he cared for 
her. In spite of hersdf lui voiee had a dilfcrent light- 
ness of note, th(“ way she walked and ran w'as vital, 
even her hair seemed to be of a brighter colour. 

Lee returned with his car-lo. d of the Allinsons. While 
they went upstairs to wash ai.d refresh themselves, he 
made straight for Pat and flung himself into the deck- 
chair beside her. 

“Too many old duuches in this part of the country 
for me,” he said in disgust. “Mrs. Allinson wanted to 
see them all. My week-end with you spoilt. And now, if 
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you please, Willerby wants me to drive him back to 
town early because of all this fuss about Janet.” 

“It is rather strange and worrying,” Pat answered. 

Kent came out of the house towards them.*’ 

“I’ve got Mrs. Westbrow on the phone this time,” he 
said. “She doesn’t seem very upset about it. Said Janet 
may have changed her mind about staying on, that she 
did things like this sometimes.” 

His voice sounded puzzled. 

“Ah, you’ll have to get used to the vagaries of 
women,” said Alastair in warning. “Sorry to lose you 
so early, Kent, but if you fed you must gev to her 
people, can’t stop you.” 

“Without my own car it’s a bit of a nuisance,” Kent 
said. “Janet drove me down in hers.” 

“Lee will be delighted to take you back,” Alastair 
said with a quiet firmness which astonished Pat. “The 
Allinsons have a car coming for them early tomorrow 
morning, and have olTcred to give you a lift, Pat, to get 
you into the ho.spital in time. Will that suit you?” 

“Why, yes,”, stammered the girl, seeing in this 
rearrangement of the party no chance to be with Kent 
again. 

She realized that Alastair Champerdown, like his 
wife, was capable of organization when he chose. 

“Spoilt week-end,” Lee moaned in her ear. “I hope 
you’ll mark it up to me that I’m an easy-tempered chap, 
even when his best plans go wrong. Shan’t see you until 
tomorrow now.” 

“It’s Janet that I’m bothered about,” said Pat 
absently. 

“Bet she’s enjoying the sensation she’s made,” he 
answered. “Till tomorrow, Pat.” 
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They were all out on the drive waiting for Kent. 

When he came out hr said to Pat quietly: “Just had 
a word on the ph-'nc with my mother. And you do 
uuderstaifd that 1 must see the Westbrows, don’t 
you?” 

“Of course,” Pat smiled at him with gladness. 

The house seemed quiet now that the two men had 
gone, Mrs. Allinsoti described in detail the architecture 
ttf the churches she had visited. From upstairs came the 
usual sound of ehiklish protest at bt iltime. 

When they had linishc d the cold supper, Pat helped 
Nina to char awa>, siiue Mrs, llrierley was on duty at 
the Lodge mi Sundays. Nina did m t lament the 
domestic situation, staff pniblems were here in this 
country as in her own. Then the\ went to Alastair’s 
.study, to hud the re^t of the party absoiKd* in the 
televisic-n progranuiie. 

Pat was glad of the dimness, (lie figures on the screen 
meant little (o Inr, foi then was much on her 
mind. 

She rceovered hors' If with a start at the c lose of the 
programme to find Nin.i gently shaking her husband. 

“How you do sleep!” sh<‘ reprosc'd him. “Say good 
night to Mr«. iMlinsoij. Then I want to talk.” 

Pat was at the d<»or, »eady to fc»llow the* cider w'oman 
to bed, 

“We’\c heard nothing abo>. Janet, It’s so strange. 
Tm glad Kent went after her. Where rould she have 
gone if she didn’t go home? Maybe a fit of nerves.” 

“More like a fit of temper, my dear,” said her hus- 
band peaceably. “She doesn’t strike me as an easy 
person to handle, and Kent is a bu‘y doctor, with 
claims on him, leading a full hf(\ If a woman doesn’t 
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fit in, she can’t be any good to him. Don’t you think so, 
Miss Mtniford.'”’ 

Althtugh Nina used the familiar name of Pat, he was 
old-fashioned enough to stick to surnames. * 

Pat started at his words. 

“Well, I don’t know. I suppose so,” she answered 
confusedly. 

There was something in those quiet, shrewd eyes 
which cmbairassed her. 

She went to her own loom, and when she had packed 
her case for the earl) stait next morning, she had to sit 
at her window for a time to ‘•oit out th< events of the 
dav. Ihe stint oftlu honeysuckle which grew ovei this 
wall at the end of the house cfime in ndily in the 
summer daikness, but it was not .is sweet to hei as the 
memoiy of tlu mtadow wett which would for cvei be 
associated with the incnion c'f Kent’s woids of love, 
the discovciy of his thouchts, the u.ihzalym of what 
life lould be with him 

She thought c'f lom, and Kent's new plan, she felt 
she unelei stood hei mother s love , he t father even with 
his explosive temper With K< nt she felt she could fate 
anything in the world, if onh lom wtit on the way 
back to he allh. 

She had thought that she woiild not be able to sleep 
with so niuth tienvding her mind, but she awoke fresh 
and hopeful .ifter this stiange, eventful week-end. 

Bieakfast was seivecl with sjiccd The Alhnsons were 
anxious to get ofl on their liuthei exploi.ition of Eng- 
land, and they appioved of Pats nadiness to start at 
once. 

“I’m sorr\ I’ve neglected you so,” saitl Nina, kissing 
her vigorously. “I wanted so much to get to know you. 
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Better luck next time, when Lee brings you down 
again.” 

“It was very good of you to have me, and Tve en- 
joyed it,”'said Pat truthfully. 

Mrs. Allinson slept unashamedly in the comfortable 
hired car, while her husband read one newspaper after 
another. 

“Nothing about this girl,” he said at last. “1 won- 
dered if she’d hit something, and was lying on the road 
somewhere.” 

“Oh, no,” exclaimed Pat. “And the police would 
have h t Nina know. I do fed pu/zled. I’ve been trying 
to think where in the world she would run to.” 

“N(-t the girl to go by herself,” said Mrs. Allinson 
drowsily. “She’d go to a sympathetic friend.” 

“Yes, but when ?” asked Pat, n'c ailing Janet’s gay 
life. 

Now' the car w’as threading its way througli the early- 
morning city trail ic. 

“Such an odd ])hu‘e to have a hospital,” observed 
Mrs. Allimon. 

Pat smiled as she collected her ease, the huge bunch 
of llow'crs frenn the children, and said her good-byes. 

“The lK>spiial has bc’cn here a long time,” she said. 

She changed into her uniform quickly and went 
down to h(‘r \v'ard. Here she* was again where she 
bclongc'd, and at once w'urk enveloped her. Ihere were 
new patients coming in. It w'as w'hcn she was making 
up the bed wdiich had been occupic'd by the gaunt 
young racing motorist that the Junior said suddenly: 
“Such a funny thing happened yesterday. Someone 
rang up Terry Hiain.” 
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“Rang up for him? But he’s gone, he went out on 
Friday, or was it Saturday?” said Pat. “Wc must hurry 
over this.” 

“Yes, so I said he’d gone to his home* when she 
wanted to know wh<'rc he was. I knew the address 
because 1 was with Sister when she saw him off.” 

“Do you mean you gave the address over the tele- 
plione? What about the regulations?” asked Pat 
reprovingly. 

“Oil, 1 didn’t give the address,” said the Junior with 
conscious virtue. “Only when she asked if he’d gone 
back to i!a\ south Mandons, J said )e«. Such a pretty 
voice the giil had. She seemed sort of breathless and 
excited.” 

Pat went on with her w^ork. Jleneafh it all lay the 
thrilling me moiy of those horns with Ke nt, the delicious 
hope ol seeing him again. 

In the feW' minutes she had after lunch she' w'cnt to 
see 'Foin. 

She w^a-i surjniseel a* the change in him. I lis c) es wiTC 
not lack-lustie, tin v, r) way in which he held his hc'acl 
w'as different. 

For the first time for many w’ceks she saw the old 
glc'am of fun in his e)es. 

“Sisu'r says y<iu had Dr. Willerby here,” she said. 

He nodded without the edd resentment. 

“Brought senile new chap with him- largest pair of 
hoin-riinmed glasses Tie c'ver seen- but what do you 
think.^” he continued, and there was almost a chuckle 
in his voice. “r\e hiid such a wigging from that little 
friend of^oius, Ann, that I thought I could have got 
up cradle and cage and all and hit her.” 

“Ann?” Pat exclaimed in astonishment. “But she’s 
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the quietest little thing. No one could ever quarrel 
with her,” 

“Quiet?” said l>)m. “She may look like a little brown 
sparrow, \)ut she went for me like a raging — ^raging 
lion. She said that I had the damned impudence to 
behave as if I were the only patient, that I might be a 
hero in the snow or ice, but that it was much more 
difficult to live an ordinary life. You should ha\’e heard 
her! And all in that quiet little voice while she was 
manipulating this leg, and talking about the exercises. 
Never had such <i shock in my life! Wouldn’t have 
thought she had it in her.” 

'I here was a gnuJging admiration in his v(uce which 
made Pat look at him more closely. Ihc double blows 
which Tom had rccch ed of the act ident and the loss of 
Janet, the bitterntss of his lescntmcnt against life, had 
been countcrbalam cd b> an attack on his pride from a 
ttrtally uncxptttcd dirtttii»n. 

Shf told him th< ik\\s aborrt Janet, and he too w'as 
puz/ltd. Pat watth'^d him closely. 

“Perhaps I shouldn't ha\c told sou. I didn't want to 
worry >orr,” she said. 

lie turned his head towards her now. 

“There’s ont thiisg 1 wokt up to when Janet came 
here to sec me,” he said C|riietly. “ 1 Vt had time to think, 
and do a bit f)f (.tnnpariog. All very well when a chap 
comes back liom the wilds to settle on Janet, but you 
need a bit more than that for ever) clay life. There’s a 
lot to Ic'arn abc'Ut people in hosj.ital.” 

It was an adrnis'ion from the cjuict Tom. 

Pat would not let him ^ec the amusement in her eyes. 
He had seen Aren at work f(»r months, and had not 
appreciated her until after the arrival of Janet. 
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Ann, dear Ann, you’re doing him good, thought Pat. 

She was going oflT duty when she had a telephone eall 
from Kent. She had schooled herself to wait with 
patience until tomorrow. 

“Yes?” she said breathlessly. “Is there any news of 
Janet?” 

“No, nothing,” he answered. “Pat, how about meet- 
ing me as sf)on as you can? I should be free here in half 
an hour. I wanted to go along to Mrs. W'estbrow, but 
there’s no reason why you shouldn’t come as well. 
Apparently Janet’s father is still away, and Mrs. West- 
brow doesn’t seem the kind of woman who will act 
without him.” 

“There’s been no accident npoitid?” asked Pat. 

“Nothing at all.” 

“Janet would b(‘ doing what she wanted to do. If we 
could Old) find her — ” 

“I’ll pick \ou up at that little coffic plpcc just off 
Park Lane. You know it? Just lound the torner fiom 
the hotel where we had the farewell paily. You’ll wait 
for me if I’m laj.t?” 

At the anxic ty in his voice Pat laughed. 

“I’ll wait,” she promiseil, and heard his breathed 
“Darling” before he rang olf. 

She had a ch'an ivhite collar to slip into the deep blue 
frock, a scrap C)f a w'hite hat which haidly hid her hair, 
white glo\es to match h(r tin) handbag. 

As she was going down the steep nuisis’ staircase one 
of the girls called: “'Iclephone fiw Mciriford. Pat, aie 
you there?” 

She had to hurry back to the staff telephone. 

“Wondered if I should get you in time,” said Lee’s 
laughing voice. “About our date for tonight. I’m wait- 
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ing at the door with my chariot to make up for my lost 
week-end.” 

"‘Lee!” she exclaimed, 

“Don’t 'say you’ve forgotten me! Anyway, come 
along, if only foi half an hour.” 


N 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


P Ar hesitated. 

“Yes, ril see >ou,” she promised. 

She must tell him her news. 

The thought ol the explanations which she must 
make to Lee had taken the edge off the anticipation of 
meeting Kent. She went down the stairs soberl>, 
through the coriidois, along to the main door to find 
him waiting for her m Nina’s new car. 

“And you look like the < at’s whiskers,” he greeted her 
jubilantly befoie the jaundiced eye of old Dincross the 
poiier, w'ho had seen so many young men meet young 
women heie that he hardly raised his eyes from his 
evening paper. “And where can 1 take you, madam?” 

“Lee, I've got some thing to say to you, something 
Fve got to apologize about,” Pat said as she stepped 
into the car. 

“forgiven m advance. Poisoned the poi ridge oi 
mixed up the specimens?” 

“No, no, it’s nothing like that. Lee, you’ve always 
been so kind and nit e to me, we’ve been great friends. 
Lee, I’m in love —1 love someone else, and we’re going 
to— 1 mean, I think so. And I know I haven’t treated 
you fairly 

She felt that she was floundering along. Lee drew the 
car to a standstill in the quiet square before he turned 
into the main stream of traffic. 
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“I took the risk of that, Pat,” he said after a moment’s 
careful study of her. “I had to chance it. But are you 
sure? I mean, who’s the chap? I hadn’t any idea. I say, 
Pat, don’t look as if I’m going to beat you. I want you 
to be happy, but who the heck is it?” 

He was holding her hand, pressing it tightly with his 
other hand as if to reassure her. 

“It’s — Kent. Dr. Willerby. You see, we only found it 
out yesterday, his engagement was all a mistake. And 
he has to see Janet to explain, but she’s gone. We don’t 
know where. That’s the worrying part about it, Lee, 
I’m sorry if I’ve hurt you.” 

The young man gave a long, low whistle. 

“So he’s the one! But bless my soul, Pat, you've not 
seen as much of him as you have of me. How can you 
tell?” 

Pat remembered I’om's words. 

“You don’t need all that time to fall in love,” she 
said gently. “And I’m to meet him this evening, and 
we’re going to Mrs. Westbrow’s about Janet. I feel 
terrible about her.” 

Her eyes were pleading. 

Lee looked as if he were digesting something painful. 

“So that’s it,” he said at last. “Week-end wasted, 
girl lost for ever, what a life!” 

Pat sat there patiently beside him. Silence was an 
unusual thing for the cheerful Lee. At last he said: 
“Well, I suppose I’d better drive you there, and hand 
you over to him, eh?” 

“Thai’s very sweet of you.” 

“Not at all,” said Lee gloomily. “Do I get a kiss if I 
come to dance at your wedding?” 

“Oh, Lee, you’re incorrigible,” Pat laughed, and 
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kissed him first with gaiety. “You’ll bring a pretty girl 
if you do come to such an occasion, and wonder what 
you saw in me!” 

“I’ll not forget,” he said in a low voice. 

Then he started the car briskly. 

“It’s the thought of Janet that worries me,” Pat con- 
fided as they progressed slowly between buses and cars. 

“Don’t worry about her. Gone off with another bloke 
just to spile Kent, 1 shouldn’t wonder.” 

“I was just afraid that she had seen us together, and 
— and that made her run away,” Pat said in a low 
voice. 

Lee gave a low whistle. 

“So that was it! It would have been more like Janet 
to stay and have a scene, I should sa>. Wasn’t theie 
some chap she could have gone off with?’* 

“Poor 'loni was in love with her, but he couldn’t run 
away with hei,” said Pat. 

“But at one time she was very keen on motoi racing. 
She talked to me alKiut someone she’d known. You 
remember, w hen I used to take her out. Can’t remember 
the man's name. Well known.” 

A new and surprising thought struck Pal. She 
clutched at liCe’s arm. 

“llcy, don’t do that just when I'm overtaking,” 

‘‘Was it Iliam, Terry liiam?” 

Odd tittle memories were returning to her, Janet’s 
unexpected visit to Terry iliam in the hospital, the turn 
of the conversation in Janet’s bedroom the night before 
last, the report of the Junior about the telephone inquiry. 

“Yes, that’s it. Daring kind of bloke, I believe. Quite 
a lad in his way.” 

“I.ee, couldn’t we stop and look in a telephone 
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directOH' for his address? Something Hayworth Man- 
sions. I have an instinct about it.” 

“Thcij you can just restrain your feminine intuition 
until I land you at the meeting-place with your be- 
loved. How the dickens could I stop in this traffic?” 

“Sorry,” said Pat, but her mind was racing. 

She was suddenly sure that she was right. 

At the meeting-place Kent was pacing the pave- 
mcnl, as if he could not relax inside the little coffee- 
house. 

“Kent,” Pat leapt out in her usual impulsive way. 
“I’m so sorry to be late, but I was delayed. And Lee 
thinks perhaps Tony Iliam may know something about 
Janet.” 

Kent was surprised, amused, then questioning. Lee 
stepped out and went to him, holding out his hand. 

“Pat's done nie the honour of telling me her news. 
C'ongratulations. sir. I.ucky man.’’ 

“Thank you,” said Kent. 

“It’s the telephone ciirectory 1 want.” said Pat 
earnestly. “Just to sec if Terry lliara does live at Hay- 
worth Mansions. Ihcn — then ” 

“Til say good-bye,” said Lee. “Hope you can sort it 
all out. Tm off to dro^m my sorrows.” 

“Not too deeply, 1 hope,” cried Pat. 

“Always knew there was the touch of the managing 
woman in you,” he said in his usual manner. “Just as 
well to escape!” 

When he had gone, Kent turned to Pat and said: 
“What about this coffee then?” 

“Oh, no, you must speak to Mrs. Westbrow about 
this idea of mine.” 

She told him of the string of small incidents. 
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“Gould we go there, or telephone? I couldn’t rest 
until we know about Janet.” 

“She hasn’t spared much thought about anyone else, 
has she?” he reminded her. 

There was a telephone box at the corner, and Kent 
went into it. 

“There’s room in here for you,” he told her mis- 
chievously, and put out a caressing hand. 

“Hush, people the other end will hear you,” whis- 
pered Pat. 

She heard the ringing tone of the telephone, then the 
voice of the housekeeper, at last Mrs. Westbrow's care- 
ful accents. 

“Yes? Ts that you, Kent? Oh, I thought from your 
voice that you had had a message, you sounded so 
different. 1 don’t know what to do. Her father won’t 
be back until tonight, and I can’t get in touch with 
him.” 

“This is rather an odd thing to say, but -is there 
anyone she might have' gone to see? Did she know 
someone called Terry Hiam?” 

There was an exclamation at the other end of the 
telephone. 

“Oh, dear, no. The naughty girl! That would be just 
like her. Her fatlier wouldn’t hear of it, you know. Ni», 
I can’t believe that.” 

I’hcrc was a slight pause, then Kent said gently: 
“How about you coming with me — ^witlt us — to see if 
this Mr. Hiam knows anything about Janet? He’s only 
just come out of St. Antholin’s after an accident, I 
understand.” 

“Oh, dear,” moaned Mrs. Westbrow. “Yes, I sup- 
pose I could meet you there. I do know his address, at 
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least if it is the same, Hayworth Mansions. Yes, you 
can’t go alone, Kent. This is all very disturbing. It 
won’t tdlfe me long to get there. I think perhaps you 
may be right, but 1 thought that old affair had blown 
over long ago.” 

Pat breathed a sigh as they emerged from the 
telephone box. 

“I don’t think that is quite the way for a respectable 
doctor to behave in a telephone box,” she said, smooth- 
ing her collar. “And she docs agree wnth me, Kent. 
Janet did come to see him in the hospital, and she was 
upset about it, and she did bring the convcisation 
round to him the other night when we were talking, 
but 1 didn’t think there was anything in it.” 

Hayworth Mansions was a large modern block of 
flats overlooking Regents Part. Pat and Kent had not 
been waiting at the {‘ntrance for many moments before 
a taxi drew up, and Mi s. Westbrow stepped out of it. 

‘T asked Pat to come along,” said Kent coolly, as she 
showed surprise at the girl'.s ajjpearanee. 

A smoothly-running lift took them up to a long 
corridor with doors of different colours. 

“This is really rather embarrassing,” murmured 
Mrs. Westbrow to P.Tt, ns Kent pressed the bell. 
“Suppose she isn’t there, what shall we say? Or if she 
is ” 

There was the sound of quick footsteps, and the door 
opened. Janet stood there. 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


I N that slight pause, Janet was the first to recover. 
“Hullo, Mother,” she said, leaning forward calmly 
to kiss Mrs. Westbrow’s check. “I rather thought you 
would be along when you had had time to think. 
Hullo, Kent. And Pat! Come in, all of you.” 

They stepped into a small square hall from which 
opened a masculine sitting-room. On one couch at 
right angles to the fitted electric fire, was Terry Hiam, 
his foot in its plaster casing resting on a stool. News- 
papers were strewn around him, cigarette ash filled a 
small tray, thc're were used coffee-cups on*a low table. 
There was an atmosphere of homeliness which aston- 
ished Pat in connec tion with the flighty Janet. 

“Well, reall), Janet, I think it’s too bad of you,” 
began Mrs. W'cstbiow, advancing into the room. “We 
didn’t know what in the world had happened to you. 
You might at least have telephoned.” 

“You’d belter sit down,” said Janet lightly. 

Pat went to a chair by the window and Kent stood 
beside her. 

“Oh, for goodness’ sake, sit down and don’t all look 
like avenging angels,” said Janet crossly. 

She had a new air of confidence, Pat noticed. 

“And Kent loo, we’ve all been worried about you, I 
don’t know what your father will say.” 

Janet curled herself up on the couch opposite to 
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Ter^, and tucked her feet under her as if she were 
quite at home. 

“H^^asn’t to know until Terry and I were married. 
It’s just the question of the special licence. And actually 
your ring is in the post on its way back to you,” Janet 
insisted. 

She turned her head over her shoulder to smile at Kent. 

As usual, thought Pat, his expression gave little away. 

“I couldn’t stand it, you knf)W,” she said confidingly. 
‘T thought it would be fun at first with you, and of 
course there was all that excitement wht‘U you came 
back from the expedition, but lately — 1 knew I couldn’t 
go through with it. Even if you had been in love with 

J ^ 

me. 

Mrs. Westbrow, in spite of her smart hair-cut, her 
elegant clothes, had a natural shrillness in hei outraged 
tone. 

“What a thing to say to Kent! 1 he nicest man you’ve 
ever had.’" 

“You didn't think of telling me?” said Kent quietly. 

I'erry Hiam’s drawl broke into the conversation with 
assurance. 

“How about my side of the story? Cigarette, Doctor? 
And the pretty red-h'^ad my Janet was so jealous of?” 

Pat drew a sharp breath. She found the brown 
leather chair in which she was sitting too large and deep 
for her. She did not know whether to laugh or to ex- 
plode at the calmness of Janet and Terry lliam, at the 
situation. Then she realized that they were alike in 
their demand that life should always give them what 
they wanted. He was her match. 

“It’s all very well. Mother,” Janet went on. “I’ve 
toed the line and tried to be a success the wav Dad 
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wanted, and it never came off. And I thought at last 
rd have what I wanted, and do what I liked. I dicin’t 
know about Terry until he was at St. Antholi^o, and 
yesterday I suddenly felt so miserable that I couldn’t 
stand it. Nina was so darned complacent about her life, 
and Pat ” 

She stopped and Pat flushed deeply. She wondered 
as she met the other girl’s glance whether Janet had 
seen her with Kent, then she raised her head proudly, 
glorying in her love for him. 

“Pat was always the centre of things wherever she 
went, at St. Antholin’s, anywhere. She made me mad. 
And all I had was Terry. So T came here to see him 
yesterday ” 

“If you want to know, she’s nearly badgered the life 
out of me,” said I’erry Hiam lazily. “Marched in on 
me, lock, stock and barrel. Made up our old quarrel, 
took advantage of my masculine weakness and my 
physical disability, and there you are.” 

He dared to w'ink at Pat. 

“Mrs. Westbrow,” he went on, “Tm sorry if we’ve 
given you any' anxiety, but it’s all plain sailing now. I 
can keep her in a style that she’ll get used to, and this 
accident has put paid to my lacing for a while.’' 

Janet gave him a little anxious glance. 

“He does need someone to look after him,’' she said. 
“I knew he’d be here on his own. That’s why I had to 
come.’' 

Pat began to laugh. The light gay sound made the 
others look at her. 

“Janet, you fiaud,” she said. 

Somewhere in that hard little core of what Janet 
called her heart there must be some tenderness. 
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“I suppose this calls for drinks all round,” said Terry, 
as if uwakeiiing to his r61e of host. “Janet, raid the 
bottle-^pboard. No ill feeling. Doctor? Mother-in-law- 
to-be, relax.” 

Pat realized that Kent bad been standing by her 
chair, that he had said hardly a word since their 
arrival. 

“I’ll drink to Janet’s happiness with the best will in 
the world,” he said cordially. “A word of warning in 
advance might have saved a lot of trouble.” 

“How did 1 know svhat was going to hapjien to me?” 
suapjjcd Janet. “And I’d never had a minute to think.” 

“(Jet the stuff, honey,” said Terry Avith decision 
which Janet obeyed mechanically. 

Pat followed Janet out of the room into a modern 
kitchenette. 

“There’s just one thing 1 wan< to know,” she said 
quickly. “You did know about K('nt and — and I? Did 
the children say something tf> you.'* On Sunday 
morning.^” 

Janet was getting glasses out of a cupboard as if she 
knew the way about this establishment. She did not 
answer. She had her back to Pat. 

“I didn’t mean to m-ike y ou unhappy ” began Pat. 

“Oh, for goodness’ sake,” snapped Janet. “I don’t 
blame a girl for going for the man she Asants. And I 
don’t know what you’re talking about. 1 came back 
because of Terry." 

Pat was not quite sure that she was speaking the 
truth. 

Then she realized that Janet could never endure the 
thought that she was not wanted. If she had suspected 
the attraction of Kent for Pat, if she had heard some 
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word from the children, or even seen Pat and Ke^nt on 
the bridge at the end of the garden, she would 4iever 
admit it. The thought would be too painft^ to her 
vanity. 

And mixed with that there might be the relief of 
rushing off to take refuge with a man she might love in 
her own way. 

Pat watched Janet opening a tin of cocktail biscuits, 
spilling olives and almonds into little dishes. 

‘T’ve known him foi years, and my father put his foot 
down, but he can’t stop me now,” said Janet defiantly. 

Pat might reproach Janet with the fact that she had 
insisted that there was an engagement between Lee and 
herself for her own ends, but what would be the good 
of it^ 

Pat felt the joyous relief of the situation too much to 
want to argue about it 

“Well, I do hope you and Terry will be very happy,” 
she said conventionally. “I suppose really you owe 
quite a lot to St. Antholin’s when you think of it.” 

Janet smiled, but did not answer as she carried in the 
tray. 

The atmosphere in the sitting-room had changed 
Mrs. Westbrow had moved to the couch beside Terry 
and was asking questions about his accident. Kent 
swung round from the window to take the tray from 
Janet. His glance at Pat was full of amusement and 
happiness. 

Janet had solved die problem for them by thinking 
of herself. 

“We shall be flying to Bermuda as soon as Terry is 
better,” she announced, and immediately she and her 
mother were on the subject of clothes. 
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Kent turned to look down at Pat. 

“1 haven’t had a chance to tell you,” he said, in a 
low vdii^e. “My fiiend, the neurologist, went in to see 
Tom toaay ” 

“But he wasn’t due for weeks,” exclaimed Pat. “You 
were going over to New York to get him.” 

“1 know,” he nodded. “But Avery moves swiftly. 
Had to come here earlier than planned, so I rushed 
him along to Tom. And Tom was easier with me, I 
don’t know why. I shall have a further opinion in a few 
days, but I think he’s hopeful.” 

Pat felt dazzled. Later on she wfmld tell Kent about 
Ann's attack on T»)m. about his distovery that his 
chcri^hcd image of Janet had fallen far short of the 
reality of a girl who dared to tell him the truth about 
himself, about her belief that the release ol tension 
might help Tom in his progress. 

“I feel more hopeful about him than I've ever done 
before,” she said softly. “And it’s thanks to you.” 

They were standing by the window, and Pat could 
sec the summer dusk stealing over the trees in the Park, 
the boats on the dimpled blue-giey water, the green 
lawns where people strolled togethei. The sun was 
setting slowly. 

It was so strange and wonderful to be here with 
Kent, as if they belonged together. 

“Iff can have your attention,” said Terry, handling 
a long-necked bottle expertly, and interrupting the two 
conversations with a promising pop. 

As he poured the golden liquid into the glasses Janet 
held out for him, he said: “I’m a bit confused as to 
what we’re all going to drink to — my bride, Willcrby's 
release, your father’s return — ^'’ 
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Janet gave a little shiver of apprehension. 

“That’s why I wanted to get it over before ht^came 
back.” 

“Nonsense,” said her mother with spirit. really 
don’t sec why wc shouldn’t have a wedding as we 
planned, Janet ” 

Their voices rose in argument. 

Terry’s stronger tones repeated: “What are we 
drinking to? To Janet, to Willcrby’s happy release — 1 
take it that it’s happier than I expected — to my red- 
headed nurse, which shall we choose?” 

“There is one thing wc could all drink to,” said Pat 
shyly. “Something we’ve all got in common. You were 
there, Mrs. Westbrow. And if Mr. Hiam hadn’t been 
there, perhaps Janet would not have ” 

“'I'hat’s it,” cried Terry Hiam exultantly. “You’ll 
forgive me rising. You’re going to drink to g(K>d old 
St. Antholin’s, which led to my downfall. Without it, 
where should we all be? And, of course, you too, Di. 
Willcrby.” 

Pat heard the voices repeating: “St. Antholin’s.” 

Into her minci flashed a vision of the old place, the 
long corridors, the plane trees shedding their bark in 
the courtyard, her routine of work, her friends and her 
sorrows there. Now the name bi ought joy. 

She met Kent’s ardent eyes as his glass touched hers, 
as his hand clasped hers. Hei own eves were misty as 
she looked from the group beyond him to the window, 
where the rose-coloured sky was as rose-coloured as her 
hopes for the future. 



